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AUCTIONS 
NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 
ALEY LODGE, MAIDENHEAD 
Important Auction Sale of whole of contents 
including 3 SUPERB DRESDEN LOTS 
Other choice Dresden pieces, Miniatures by 
Bone, valuable paintings, objets d’art, consider- 
able quantity of silver and plated goods, the 
furnishings and effects of 7 bedrooms and 3 recep- 
tion rooms, on Wednesday and Thursday 23rd and 
24th AUGUST, 1944 
Catalogues (6d. each) of the Auctioneer—CYRIL 
JONES, F.A.I., F.V.A., Station Front, Maiden- 
head. Tel. 2033. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line, Other headings 1/6. (Min. 3 lines) 





MISCELLANEOUS 

| he! THESE DAYS of mediocre cigarettes, try 

T.T.T. Magnums, specially blended for the 
sensitive palate. Obtainable from WHITMORE 
AND BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore Street, W.1. Est. 1823. 
100 13/4: 500, 65/6: 1,000, 130/-. Post free. Sample 
flat 50 for 6/8. 
jeeaae. GOLD and SILVERWARE are 

now commanding unprecedentedly high prices. 
ASPREY’S strongly advise owners who have any 
kind to dispose of to take advantage of the 
present demand. Now is definitely the best time 
to SELL, and you are quite safe in sending parcels 
by registered post to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 
KATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 

make up customers’ new materials. We 

specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘‘Coupon 
thrifty’? and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—75, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. Langham 1646. 














UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps. Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 





PERSONAL 
NTIQUES. Partner required to join estab- 
lished collector starting antique business. 
Either sex.—Box 108. 
RTIST offers his ETCHINGS of Cotswold 
villages, country towns, Unframed, 2% gns. 
each.—F.S., 24, Waverley Road, Liverpool 23. 








KNICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
MODERN SALOON CAR required Nominal 
mileage, preferably under 20,000.—Write C., 
HOWLETT’S FARM, Edenbridge, Kent. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 
RRAPDISM. COULD YOU ADDRESS a public 
meeting to-night without notes ? RAPIDISM 
will develop for you (1) Mental Alertness, 
(2) Persona! Courage.—Write now for free Booklet 
to: THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE (C.513), TUITION 
HOUSE, London, S.W.19. 














OMMANDER R.N., very energetic, double 

D.S.O., fond birds, all country pursuits, 
wishes settle remotest part British Isles on 
demobilisation. Genuine offers or advice sought 
how to earn sufficient for simple life. Willing 
learn or do anything if hard work all weathers. 
—Box 103. 


EPAIRS. Clocks, Watches, Radio, Clockwork 

Controllers, Gramophones, Electric and 
Mechanical Apparatus, etc. Repaired by skilled 
staff. Inquiries welcomed. Representative will 
call in London area if required.—HUGHES, 
(Ground Floor), 58, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. (Phone: Victoria 0134). 





OTTAGE or BUNGALOW wanted, near small 

yachting centre. Lack of modern conveni- 

ences no drawback, but property must be habit- 
able and early possession essential,—Box 99. 


“@AFE SUGGESTIONS BY CHUBB,”’ In case 

of Air attack. A Safe should not be placed 
in a basement unless the door is of watertight 
construction. 





ENTLEMAN, elderly, single, very handy and 
willing, good presence, widely travelled, 
experienced motorist, seeks comfortable home in 
country house with some remuneration for his 
services. Used to country life, would suit country 
hotel or small estate. Highest references.—Apply 
Box 98. 
AWN MOWER. 22 inch Atco Motor Lawn 
Mower for sale. Good condition, perfect 
running order. Offer of £10 made by the manu- 
facturers after examination of machine.—Box 65. 
RDER of the NEW DAY. Home of MEDITA- 
TION, HEALING, and study of the New 
Teaching for post-war days. Pioneers wanted, 
seekers welcomed. Write for particulars and 
vacancies.—FERGUSON, Secretary, Peters Mar- 
land, Torrington, N. Devon. 
RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947._KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


VOID FURS got by torture. Write for Fur 
Crusade leaflet, which also tells how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely.— 
MAJOR VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcaster. 
AGS!—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
BEBNARD QUARITCH, LTD., wish to purchase 
Libraries and smaller collections. Scientific 
Books and Books with Coloured Plates especially 
wanted. Valuations for all purposes.—BERNARD 
QUARITCH, LTD., 11, Grafton Street, London, 
W.1. Regent 0473. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—-103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street. Bath, 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years. GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
OUGLAS GLASS, specialist in Child Photo- 
graphy, is now at 20, Abingdon Villas, W.8. 
Western 2336. Country visits arranged. 
INE ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane. W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 
FUEL and SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 
pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 
house, removes scale from system. Sample 
2s. 6d., postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. 
C. UNIT, Wigmore, Herefordshire. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 
Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 












































GQUASE : A REMINDER for after the war. 
JAQUES SQUASH RACKETS give satisfaction. 
Hand made by craftsmen. JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey, 


UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—_-MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575). 


rT AMBOUR TOP KNEEHOLE WRITING TABLE 
in mahogany, late XVIII Century, 5 drawers, 
adjustable writing flap, slides at both ends, fine 
condition. Photograph on request.—HEAL’S, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO., 

(1943), LTD., can undertake the CLEANING 
OF CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to Carpet Dept., 24 Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C.2, or Tel. : Whitehall 6079, 


OU CAN MAKE delicious golden-brown loaves 

merely by adding cold water to DR. MAC’S 
HEALTH FLOUR and baking. Also scones, bis- 
cuits, cakes, etc. It isgenuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuable wheat malt and will keep for 
months (if necessary). Bread made with this 
flour has a definite health value and regular users 
for years past are delighted with it. Send 5/6 
now for a 12-lb. bag, complete with instructions, 
recipes, etc., carriage paid.—DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
CO., Kendal, Westmorland. 


AR ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes Re-covered, 
ladies’ own materials, 15/-, cash with order. 
—M. A. GRACE, 9, Dean Street, Soho, London. 


EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 


ONDERFUL INVESTMENT. A Rolls-Royce 
or Bentley car of pre-war workmanship 
and material. Send 1d. stamp (Paper Control 
requirements) for comprehensive stock list.— 
JACK BARCLAY LTD., 12 and 13, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 7444. 


LIVESTOCK 


HOICE LAYING PULLETS, R.1R., L.S., 

R. x S.; 6-7 months; 40/- each; fully guaran- 
teed. New Poultry Houses; solid timber con- 
structed; 6 ft. x 4 ft. x 4 ft.; £12/15/-, carr. paid.— 
LOWER BROS. of Rayne, near Braintree, Essex. 
Phone: Gt. Leighs 230. 


UARANTEED FRESH DOG MEAT. Regular 

supply, cooked, 7 lbs., 5/10, carriage 1/1; 
14 Ibs., 11/8, carriage 1/1—IMPORTEX, LTD., 
Wood Lane, Pelsall, Walsall. 


RNAMENTAL DUCKS. 8 East India Blacks, 
just feathered, £5.—GOODHART, Inkpen, 
Newbury. 


ULLETS. PULLETS. PULLETS. R. x S. 

three-months-old sexed-linked pullets. Buy 
with confidence from the farm that gives satis- 
faction.—FERNLANDS P.F., Hanworth Lane, 
Chertsey. Tel.: 3252. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
. Subject to Government Restrictions 


ASSISTANCE required with cooking in small 
Country Hotel. Own farm. Not large num- 
bers. Noflate dinners—MANOR FARM HOTEL, 
Fotheringhay, Peterborough. 


LAP* required to assist proprietress of small 

well equipped” Country; Hotel (unlicensed). 
Must be domesticated and ond of the country. 
Excellent® living and working conditions Good 
prospects for really‘keen worker.—MANOR FARM 
HOTEL, Fotheringhay, Peterborough. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ANAGER, practical, farm and estate; refer - 
ences from known and best authorities; all 
particulars on application.—Box 85, 
























































HOTELS AND GUESTS 
EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Tel: Bedford 2074 (Management). 
* Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 
ROWBOROUGH. 
CREST HOTEL 
““A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped, first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All-weather tennis 
court. Lift. 
XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 

76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Pdétk. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 

Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 

One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 

This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Hot water and telephones 
in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lifts, night 
porters and understanding management. Terms 
5 and 6 gns.en pension. Produce from own Wilts 

farm. Catering as attractive as possible. 
LONxDon. WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. 
grams: Erminites, London. 
(NOT WITHIN BANNED AREA) 
IDHURST, SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No. Midhurst 10. 
ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL. 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT. 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 
ALTON-ON-THAMES. WAYSIDE HOTEL, 
Station Avenue. Near station and buses. 
H.andc. For accommodation ’phone 129. 
ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM ‘‘CLEVELANDS"’ 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31 


EDUCATIONAL 


IRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL in modernised 

eighteenth century mansion. Safe area. 
Modern education for all exams. Liberal diet, 
individual attention, moderate fees.—Prospectus 
from Sec., Sulby Hall School, Welford, Rugby. 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, in 
extremely healthy and beautiful inland surround- 
ings. FROEBEL Department for boys and girls 
from five upwards. Advanced courses for the older 
students in languages, music, the arts, dress- 
making, secretarial work, and in technical 
draughtsmanship in preparation for ENGINEER- 
ING, ARCHITECTURE, and the SERVICES. 
Swimming, riding, games. A few bursaries avail- 
able for children of parents on Active Service. 
Tel.: KINGTON 8. 








SUSSEX. 
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FOR SALE 

ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still 
C Being, post free, 3s. A Calendar of Fess 
and their Saints, post free, 2/6; both unique,— 
MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading, 
SARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading. 

HAINS FOR SALE. Limited quantity, second. 
Cc hand, available in sizes from in tot ~4 
ee oe timber, moorings, fencing. 
etc.— . JONES & CO., LTD., i 
London, W.12., one Sm 


“(CYOUNTRY LIFE,”’ 1942-42 copies. 1943—48 
copies, 1944—24 copies. Clean condition 85, 
—Box 102. 7 


“({OUNTRY LIFE” 50 copies from 24-4) 

Good condition, room wanted. First reason- 

sg —_ accepted, to interested reader only.— 
Ox . 


AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. CHHAAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, wat: proof: 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticult 8, ete, 
55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; im:nediate 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write: * ept. 6 
cio STREETS, 6, Gracechurch St., Londo. t 























E.C.3, 

Four VERY INTERESTING African <“arden 
Seats or Chairs, curved seats, £%. Half 
round garden seat, in two sections, bac! ightly 


damaged, each section 7 ft. long, £6. Pa‘: Lady's 
Riding Boots, size 5, hardly worn, £4. 


Lady's 
Riding Breeches, 26 in. waist, 36 in. io, _ 
Hanoverian Homesun lamp for medica! .se, £35, 
Double barrel Trigger Gun, £12.—BATI._Y AND 


CO., Stockport. 
ENUINE ANTIQUE BRASS Sun D. |, ivi 




















Perfect condition. £5.—EVANS, . Wax- 
well Lane, Pinner, Middlesex. 
HAMPSHIRE HONEY ! Selling Beel. es and 
good swarms Bees, £5 each, or with sason’s 
honey and fittings, £7.—Box 94. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- y:., 56 in, 
wide. Write for patterns. — DF /HOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxbu: ‘hshir, 
ISTER BURSTONE LIGHTING SET .>r sale, 
petrol driven, 4 k.w., 54 batteries, pacity 
240 ampere hours, in perfect condition Price 
£375 on the site. Can be inspected by “rrange- 
ment.—Apply, Box 101. 
M2PEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in grea: variety 
electric, clockwork and steam, also °leccano 
and other Construction Outfits, starp with 
requirements. Will also purchase any of the 


above or other goods of interest to children, state 
fullest particulars and price required; ci.eque by 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department,High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 
OTH CURE. A WONDERFUL PRI VENTA- 
TIVE. Read what Lieut.-Colenel Sir 
Richard Trench writes:—‘‘I’ve been using your 
‘DUZKIL’ for spraying our clothes, et It is 
excellent—I had no trouble with moth last year 
but the year before we had a lot of damage don 
by them. I’ve just finished the tin I got from you, 
and I am hoping you can supply me with another. 
Send for pint tin, 4/3 post paid. 

H. TIFFIN & SON, 37, George Street, London, 
W.1. PIONEERS OF PEST DESTRUCTION 
(Welbeck 3986); run by the family for 250 years, 
will give expert advice on DEMOTHING, destruc- 
tion of BEETLES, RATS, MICE, and any other 
kind of pest. The Hon. Mrs. Bowater, of Bletchley, 
writes: ‘‘Your powder for Beetles was wonderful. 
Please send me another tin. I would like to take 
this opportunity of telling you that for 5 years 
in September I have kept Col. Bowater’s civilian 
clothes hung in a cupboard protected by your 
Moth Crystals. On your advice I go through the 
clothes about 3 times a year, spray the cupboar 
and put more crystals in the bags. I did them 
to-day and the clothes are in perfect condition. | 
have done exactly what you told me and the Anti- 
Moth Spray and Crystals have done the rest.” 
Ounce to the large amount of work in hand, 

we regret to announce that we cannot accept 
any further orders for delivery within six months. 
—REDMAYNES COUNTRYSIDE and JOHN PEEL 
TWEEDS, 8 Wigton, Cumberland. 
PiANo ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12 t 

140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above, fullest particulars 
and price required: cheque by return.—BOTTER- 
ILLS, Music Department, High St., Canvey, Esset. 


EFRIGERATOR oil-heating unit, suitable 

only for L387 Electrolux model where hous 
without gas, £12. SHEETS 98 by 68, good quality 
cotton, per pair, with pillow case, £4 4s.—Wriv 
“*Z.B.”’ clo STREETS, 6, Gracechurch Stre¢t, 
E.C.3, 























ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, success- 
fully prepare candidates for the I. of H. Examina- 
tion. Girls from 15 years of age accepted.— 
Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., Fellow 
and Instructor of the Institute of the Horse, and 
MRS. PRITCHARD. 





UBLIC & PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 
BOOK (BOYS), 

GIRLS‘ (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. 
As the result of the restriction on supplies of 
paper for Year Books, stocks of both these official 
books are now exhausted. Parents and others 
who wish to consult them should visit their local 
library.—DEANE & SONS, 31 Museum Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2d. for 

‘*Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous course).— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross, Fulmer 256. 


HINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ? 

If so, get in touch now with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only School 
under the patronage of leading newspaper pro- 
prietors. All coursesat REDUCED FEES. Train- 
ing in Journalism, Short Stories, Article Writing, 
Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL COACHING 
by correspondence. Enquire about English 
Literature Course. Write for free advice and book. 
—Applications Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


RAIN NOW and be prepared to play your part 
IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 
at the QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Western 6939. 
or in the country near Windsor at Clarence 
Lodge, Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. 

















OLLS PHANTOM III SPORTS SALOON, 
laid-up, perfect. £1,700. No offers.—Box ® 


TAMPS! Early British Colonials. Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col 
lectors. Terms + of cat. price. Also some Mint ani 
superbusedmoderns.—‘‘K,’’25, WesthillRd.,S.W.18 


Us SACKS, Sugar bag size, for agriculturd 
use only, 100 £4. Tarpaulins, used but goo, 
104 ft. by 7% ft. 16/6 each, and 7 yards by 4 yards, 
£4 each. Metal boxes, hinged lid, 21 in. by 12 i 
by 8 in., suitable for tools, clothing, securities 
etc., 20/- each.—_BATLEY & CO., Stockpor 


ALNUT TWIN BEDS, semi-circular ends 














hair mattresses, as new, £45 the pair. See! 
Newbury.—Box 100. —— 
ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.- 


ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
——— 


WANTED 
ARS WANTED. Any make. 








Any h.p. Musi my 




















be modern and small mileage. Britai.:’s best 
buyers. Please send full details in first © tter.— 
CARLTON AUTOCARS (HX) LTD., -arlton 
Street, Halifax, Yorks. | 
" OUNTRY LIFE ” wanted for Octobe. 18, 1964 | 
and September 4, 1897, or bound ,olumes 
containing them.—Offers to Box 107. 
OLL’S PRAM and Tricycle wanted r little 
girl of three.—CHEMCO, LTD., +, NeW 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. — 
PROPRIETARY CARAVAN wanted et 
panelled, end kitchen preferred, up ° £1, 4 
Immediate possession not essential.— party 
Loraine Mansions, Widdenham Rd.,N.7. rth 3102. 
HOOTING STICK wanted, prefera! Boy 
but must be light-weight.—W LIAM». 






Partney, Spilsby, Lincs. 





a 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCT NS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 226 


























POUNTRY LIFE 


XCVI. No. 2482 AUGUST 11, 1944 












































































































eason- 
= KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY > 
APER 
proof; : ———- ii eel —— 
a 
edlate 
st UNDER 50 MILES NORTH-WEST OF LONDON 
asin GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 248 ACRES 
shtly Occupying a fine position practically in the centre of a well timbered park, about 250 ft. above sea level 
wady's and commanding views over a lake to the wooded hills. 
wady's 
+ Dl, , THE HOUSE is constructed 
— I of brick with slated and tiled 
‘ roof and approached by two 
1774, drives each with entrance 
Wax- lodge. Halls, 4 reception, 
billiard room, 7 principal bed- 
aos rooms, nursery suite, 6 ser- 
vants’ bedrooms.6bathrooms. 
66 in The interior of the Residence 
og has many fine features. 
WH Central heating. Cos.’ 
pacity electric light, power and 
Price water. Telephone. Modern 
=— septic tank drainage. 
ace Stabling for 8 horses with 
pccano flat (6 rooms and bathroom) 
with over. Garage for 6 cars. 
gfe Modernised farm-house, farm 
que by buildings and cottage. 
—_— THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS include finely timbered lawns, hard tennis court, twin lakes connected by a stream spanned by two 
SNTA- stone bridges, walled kitchen garden, range of glasshouses. Well timbered parkland, arable and woodland. 
l id Water is laid on to the fields, all of which have frontage to a public road. 
"Tb ts TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR Hunting. Golf. Shooting. Fishing and Boating. 
ag Sole Agents : Messrs. KN IGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (16,142) 
m you, on i 7 ss = Se ee i - = a - 
ther. r r y ) _ r 
: x FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. | VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
yndon | 
CTION | DORSET 
year, INVERNESS-SHIRE : i 
—- | Three miles of Trout Fishing 
cle, Salmon and Trout Fishing and Deer Forest TUDOR RESIDENCE built of stone with-mullions, in good order, 
a standing about 500 ft. up on gravel subsoil, facing south-east, with good 
; years THE SPORTING ESTATE has loch and river fishing and the deer views over the Valley. Hall, 4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
8 y Pp 
ivillan forest is considered to be one of the best. The Lodge, which was erected Central heating. Electric light. Telephone. 
os the in 1907, has a grand view and contains : 3 public rooms, 5 principal Abundant water supply. Modern drainage. 
—— and 3 servants’ bedrooms, bathroom. Stabling and garage accommodation with flat over. 
Hon, 2 STALKERS’ HOUSES with th 1 offi d Coole. ee SRS 
~ ca epee Pe Rae See ates am om GARDENS with an ancient Moat around two sides of the on 
L About 17,000 ACRES | Lake. 2 well-stocked kitchen gardens. Arable, pasture and woodland. 
jonths | About 460 ACRES in hand. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
PEEL Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. Further particulars of the Agents : Messrs. 
“ae KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,933a) | KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (11,371) 
1 alls 
aioe anes ——— ———__-—_—_—__._—_- —$ —————— ———— —————— a — 
pom By Direction of Mrs. R. W. Cornell. 
at WEST SUSSEX 
ouse 
juality 8 miles from Horsham. 5 miles from Pulborough. 1% miles from Billingshurst. 
arco Excellent train service to London in a little over an hour. 
LOOM. A COMPACT RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY 
Box % 
ie TEDFOLD, BILLINGSHURST, of 370 ACRES 
hes ok in a favourite part of the County, commanding delightful views to the South Downs. 
.W.1. 
aa | (Ses : THE HOUSE (now under 
; GO0O%, : requisition) is of medium size 
yards and stands in a park with long 
ba drive and lodge. Modernised 
at great expense within 
ends recent years, it contains: 
, Seer lounge hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 12 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, up-to-date offices with 
2 ‘“‘Aga’’ cookers. 
Electric light. Central 
heating. Company’s water 
ATTRACTIVELY 
DISPOSED GARDENS. 
; FISH POND IN PARK. 
THE FARM LAND is all in hand and there are EXTENSIVE MODEL BUILDINGS with Cowstalls for about 60. BAILIFF’S HOUSE 
_ and 3 excellent Modern Cottages. Also 4 other Cottages. 
rr The property has two woods and forms a capital rough shoot. 
oe For SALE BY AUCTION SHORTLY if not previously sold. 
“short, Solicitors Messrs. Wild Collins & Crosse, 66, Cheapside, E.C.2. 
IAMS, Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars and Plan nn preparation), ls. per copy. 
— M ‘fair re a , —- 
s “limes) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 | a. 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER Si., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Anp at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL 























By direction of Miss G. M. McCulloch. 
FOR FUTURE OCCUPATION 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 


Crowborough Station 2 miles. Eridge a: 3 miles. Tunbridge Wells 30 minutes by 
omnibus. 
500 feet above sea level. 
NEAR CROWBOROUGH GOLF LINKS AND WITHIN EASY REACH oF 
OPEN COUNTRY 


The well-built and very attractive MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDEN( 
SUSSEX COTTAGE, HARLEQUIN LANE 


Hall and cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Domestic « 
Garage. SOUTH ASPECT. ALL poe SERVICES. Matured, well-st 
garden. 
ABOUT HALF AN ACRE 
THE WHOLE PROPERTY IN EXCELLENT ORDER 

Let for the period of the European War at £125 per annum. Tenant paying ; 
For SALE by AUCTION (unless previously sold privately), at the SV 
HOTEL, THE PANTILES, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, on WEDNESI iy, 

AUGUST 23rd, 1944, at 3 o’clock. 
Illustrated particulars (price 6d. each) from the Auctioneers : JACKSON Stops .ND 
StTaFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7); and at Northam, on, 
Leeds, Cirencester and Yeovil. Solicitors: Messrs. MORGAN AND HARR ‘on, 
Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, Westminster, 8.W.1 (Abbey 7.76 


<ed 


tes. 











By Direction of Mrs. Evan Williams. 


Within easy reach of Cheltenham, and in the best part of the Cotswold Hunt. 


THE OUTLYING PORTIONS OF THE WELL-KNOWN POSTLIP HALL ESTATE 
NEAR WINCHCOMBE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
643 ACRES (more or less) 
INCLUDING 
CORNDEAN FARM, with excellent Residence, good Buildings and 4 first-rate Cottages (209 ACRES) 
HILL BARN FARM, with good Buildings (180 ACRES) 
DRYFIELD FARM, with excellent Buildings and 2 good Cottages (143 ACRES) 
ACCOMMODATION LANDS, ADJACENT TO MAIN ROADS AND TO WINCHCOMBE TOWN. 
VALUABLE WOODLANDS, WITH MATURE AND GROWING TIMBER. 
Producing (at very low old rentals) £693 10s. PER ANNUM GROSS 
Very small Tithe and Land Tax. 

THE WHOLE IS FREEHOLD AND FORMS A VERY GOOD SPORTING PROPERTY, situate in a most popular and beautiful area. 

To be offered by AUCTION, as a WHOLE or in LOTS (unless privately sold), by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS 
at the LAMB HOTEL, CHELTENHAM, about the MIDDLE OF SEPTEMBER, 1944 
Illustrated details (price 2s.) from the Auctioneers: Old Council Chambers, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5); 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1.; 
also at Northampton, Leeds and Yeovil. 

Solicitors: Messrs. Bubb & Co., Clarence Street, Cheltenham. 


SOKE OF PETERBOROUGH 


hy ey 


JACOBEAN HOUSE OF GREAT HISTORICAL INTEREST "VR 

















Land Agent . Arthurs, Esq., Miserden Estate Office, Stroud, and at Winchcombe, Glos. 














3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Co.'s electric light. 
CENTRAL HEATING. FINE OLD GROUNDS. 
COTTAGE, RIVER FRONTAGE. 

19 ACRES 
AT PRESENT REQUISITIONED 


PRICE £7,500 


Agents: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Northampton. (9973) 








wa no 3121 WI N KWo RTH & Co. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 


ESSE X. NEAR CHELMSFORD | SURREY 
On high ground with lovely views. 














A GENUINE TUDOR HOUSE FOR SALE A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF ' 
; Eon WITH VERY PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER 
THROUGHOUT. 


Stands on high ground with south aspect. 


The house contains hall, dining room, drawing room, morning room, smoke roo! 
complete domestic offices, and includes servants’ hall, pantry and bedroom. ABO\ " 
approached by two staircases : 12 bedrooms and 4 bathrooms. Fitted basins (h. « 

in all bedrooms. 


AGA COOKER. FRIGIDAIRE. WATER SOFTENER. MAIN ELECTRIC!’ 
GAS AND COMPANY’S WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN DRAINA(‘ 
STABLE AND GARAGE. 2 COTTAGES. LODGE. 


THE GROUNDS ARE WELL MATURED AND AFFORD PLENTY OF SHA! 
PRETTY FLOWER GARDEN. 2 GRASS TENNIS COURTS. VERY LAR 
SWIMMING BATH AND GOOD KITCHEN GARDEN, THE WHOLE PROPER 


ON TWO FLOORS ONLY 


6 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 batheoome, box room. Main electric light. Central EXTENDS TO ABOUT 
veating. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 4 LOOSE BOXES. COTTAGE. 
WOODLAND, POND, LAWNS, ETC., extending in all to about 21 ACRES 
8 ACRES. PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD FOR SALE .FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION po &C 3 Street, M —— wi 
Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. pply : WINKWORTH 0., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Two hours from London by road or rail. 
VALUABLE STUD .FARM 
OF 55 ACRES 
The House is approached by a drive, 
with Lodge, and contains 3 recep- 
tion rooms, billiards room, 8 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
Water laid on. Garage for 4 
cars. Chauffeur’s cottage. 
Excellent range of STUD STAB- 
LING surmounted by a Clock 
Tower. 12 loose boxes, 2 foaling 
boxes, groom’s quarters. 6 pad- 
docks well protected by fir planta- 
tions and properly fenced. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
The House and Grounds are a/ 
present requisitioned. 


- KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Agents: Messrs. WOODS & CO., 18, Castilian Street, Northampton; and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





(40,952) 














IMM. .IATE POSSESSION ON COMPLETION BUCKS 
600 ft. up in a picked position on the Chilterns. Southern aspect. Exceptional 
Pei ph bella spec iornsi a. ” views, 40 miles down the Vale of Aylesbury. . 
‘OM TABL I rick and tile, gable r . . up. sale eelagiee 2 3 . 
i ' 3. Hall, 4 reception, 10 bed, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms, MODERN RESIDENCE with hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, partial 
Cent heating. Electric light. Independent hot-water system. Telephone. central heating, electric light, main water supply, modern drainage. 
ptic tank drainage. Stabling with rooms over. | Outbuildings. Wooden barn, commnem, stabling, modern dairy. 
WELL TIMBERED GROUNDS, walled and kitchen gardens. GARDENS extending to 16 ACRES; 5 are Orchards. 
About 5 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Agel Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,883) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (27,827) 


Stan. 2¢ on high ground with open 
view p to 20 miles over unspoiled 
cour About 3 miles from the 


coast. 


FOR SALE 


{ b ifully situated and ATTRAC- 

RESIDENCE of brick and flint, 

led roof, standing in its own 

grou Entrance hall, cloakroom, 

3 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 





Agents: 





Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 


IN A NORFOLK VILLAGE 





& RUTLEY, 













20, Hanover Square, 






Electricity. Double garage. 
Stabling. 






Charming gardens with lawns, sunk 

rock garden, lime avenue, productive 

kitchen garden, greenhouse, etc., and 
2 arable fields (let). 


ABOUT 15 ACRES 











Vacant possession of the house 
and grounds. 








Wal. (40,899) 








Mayfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams : 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 








Regent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


4, ALBANY COURT 


YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 ; 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


Telegrams: 
‘‘Niehenyer, Piocy, London ”’ 
‘« Nicholas, Reading ” 


1, STATION ROAD, READING 





CHILTERNS, 600 FT. ABOVE SEA 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A VERY PLEASING XVIIth CENTURY 
FARM HOUSE 
with alterations and additions carried out without regard 
to cost and with materials appro riate to the period and 
original style of the house, e\ effort being made to 
make the house as easy to run uad as labour-saving as 
possible. 


Entrance hall, lounge, dining room, nursery, 6 bed and | 


dressing rooms, including private suite and bathroom; 
secondary bathroom. Running water to some of the 
bedrooms. 


Most of the principal rooms are panelled in pine. Excellent 


domestic offices, kitchen with Aga cooker. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 


HEATING. THE ENTIRE HOT-WATER SYSTEM IS | 
ELECTRI 


C 
OUTBUILDINGS INCLUDE BARNS, STABLE, 3 
STALLS, LOOSE BOX, GARAGE for 3, and SERVANTS’ 
LIVING ACCOMMODATION 
PRICE £8,000 
, VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Further particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court 
Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


HAMPSHIRE HILLS 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN GEORGIAN- 
STYLE RESIDENCE 


WITH FARM OF 300 ACRES 
FOR SALE 


House contains 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception | 


rooms. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, CENTRAL HEATING, GARAGE 
AND STABLING 


GROUNDS, FARM HOUSE, BUILDINGS 
AND 2 COTTAGES 


PRETTY 


SHOOTING. POSSESSION OF FARM at EARLY DATE 
HOUSE LET FOR DURATION 


Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, 
Piccadilly, W.1. 


MIDWAY BETWEEN CHIPPENHAM 
AND MARLBOROUGH 
Close to town with railway station. 
For Sale. Possession in about 6 months. 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE AND SOUNDLY 
BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Approached by 2 drives in grounds and land of about 


Lounge hall, billiard room,dining room, drawing room,study, 
13 bedrooms, 2 large bathrooms. The domestic offices, very 
conveniently arranged, are complete in every respect. 
Partial central heating. Main services supplies. 
Stabling for 5, saddle room, isolation box and cart house. 
Farm buildings. Cowhouse for 4; cow-tie for 8; mixing 
house; granary; piggery for 10; 4 loose boxes in paddock. 
2 cottages with gardens, each of 5 rooms. Main services. 
Delightful gardens. tennis and croquet lawns, well-stocked 
kitchen garden and pleasure grounds. Fruit trees, peach 
house vinery and 3 small greenhouses. 

PRICE £10,750 FREEHOLD 
Golf N.W. Wilts. Hunting with Duke of Beaufort and 
Avon Vale Packs 
Further particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court 
Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 





SUSSEX. 


FASCINATING PERIOD HOUSE 
ENTIRELY RENOVATED AND MODERNISED 
EVERY LABOUR SAVING COMFORT INSTALLED 


He 
la 


FE 





4 reception rooms, 10 principal bed and dressing rooms, 
a 


throoms, 5 secondary bedrooms. Electric light. Main 
water. Central heating. 


STABLING. GARAGE. 4 COTTAGES. 
LOVELY MATURED GROUNDS 


tennis court. Walled kitchen garden. Beautiful wood- 
intersected by a stream. PASTURE. In all about 


65 ACRES 
EHOLD for SALE, or to be LET Furnished 
EARLY POSSESSION. 
Agents: RatpH Pay & TayLor, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 






E+. 2 
are F 















SECLUDED AND BEAUTIFUL SITUATION AMIDST UNSPOILT COUNTRY 


High up on @ platewu with fine views to the south. One hour 
from town. 


“phd ll] 
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(Regent 8222 15 } tines) — 


On Salcombe Hill, Sidmouth. 
The late Lady Lockyer’s Estate occupying a magnificent position with land and sea views. 


Lot 1: The Marine 
‘ Residence built in 1910, 
containing: 4 reception 
rooms; 8 bedrooms (fitted 
basins); 4 bathrooms. 
Garage. Central heating, 
electric light. Together 

A, ith about 12% Acres. 
Accommodation 

‘teed of about 10 Acres. 
Lot 3: Orchard and pasture 
of just over 5% Acres, 
suitable for development. 
Lot 4: Leigh Cottage with 
walled garde n (at present 


et). 
Lot 5: W alled: -in garden of 
about 47% poles. 


To be offered by AUCTION in SEPTEMBER unless previously sold by 
private treaty. 








Solicitors: Messrs. SPARKS & BLAKE, Crewkerne and Chard, Somerset. : 
Joint 2 77a Messrs. POLBURY & SONS, Sidmouth, and HAMPTON & SONS, 
LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. Tel.: Regent 8222. 


NEAR HINDHEAD, SURREY 


Secluded position. 4 miles Haslemere Station. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


with 2 
4 bedrooms; 


reception rooms; 
2 bathrooms. 


Main electricity. Modern 
drainage. 

Outbuildings. Cottage. 
Garage. 


Gardens and 

Grounds with terraces, 

tennis lawn, etc. Wood- 

land and rough land inter- 

sected by a stream also 

Small Holding let at £26 
per annum; about 


30 ACRES IN ALL 


Charming 





PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 
EARLY POSSESSION. JUST IN THE MARKET. 
Particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) (S8.51,259) 


WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.18. 


BRANCH OFF ICES : 











HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: 


PADDOCK. 

In all about 

10 ACRES 
FISHING BOTH 
BANKS OF A TROUT 
i run to 


STREAM 
1% 


*Selaniet, ‘Piccy, London a4 





NORTH DEVON 
On the outskirts of Ilfracombe. 
FOR SALE. 


Lodge. 


PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


FOR} SALE TOGETHER WITH ABOUT 69 ACRES 


COTSWOLD MANOR HOUSE 


650 feet up with a lovely view. 


: bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


4 sitting rooms. 
heating. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
STABLING. 
GARAGES. 
2 COTTAGES 
PRICE FREEHOLD 


GAS. 


The whole property is in 
First-Class Order 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONt LTD., 


(WIM. 0081.) 


Central 


Tel.: REG. 8222 ) 


A MANOR HOUSE 
IN FINELY TIMBERED AND SECLUDED GROUNDS 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. 
Central heating. 


Main services. 
WALLED GARDENS, 
2 ORCHARDS 








6, ieee Street, S.W.1. 


































(Tel.: REG. 82: >.) 
(C.41, 1) 











BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243.) 














































































Preliminary Advertisement. 

YORKSHIRE NORTH RIDING 
In the lovely Cleveland country, adjoining 
Whitby and Sandsend; to the north of Sleights 


and Eskdale and between the Sea and the 
Yorkshire Moors. 


_ AUCTIONS 


DREWITTS, WARNINGLID, SUSSEX 
Re the late P. Robert Erikson, Esq. 
ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD ESTATE situ- 
ate in the Parish of Cowfold, close to Warning- 
lid Village, comprising well-built Residence 
containing 6 principal bed and dressing rooms, 
6 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, entrance hall, 


By Direction of - —— of the late loggia and domestic offices. Entrance Lodge, 
. H. Pyman. ‘ottages, and Living Accommodation 
OLLIS & WEBB 4 good Cottages, anc £ : 


over Laundry and Garages. Small Homestead, 
Gardens and Grounds, extending in all to 
about 50 AC a which Messrs. 

si NISTER & CO. 
AUCTION at 


will SELL by AUCTION (in conjunction with 
RICHARDSON & SMITH) at the end of 
SEPTEMBER NEXT at WHITBY in 


23 LOTS (unless a contract for the purchase 


will OFFER oy NSALE by 


















of the Estate as a whole by private treaty [THE HAYWORTHE HOTEL on TUESDAY, 
has been signed t september 1) the BEAUTI- AUGUST 15, 1944, at 3.30 p.m. 

FULLY SITUATED DU NSLEY E ATE, Particulars, Plan and Conditions of Sale, 
covering approximately 728 ACRES and price 1s., may be obtained from the Solicitors, 
including DUNSLEY HALL, a modern resi- Messrs Biddle Thorne, Welsford & Barnes, 
dence with luxurious and up-to-date equip- 4, Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4; or 
ment placed in a sunny and sheltered position Messrs. T. BANNISTER & CO., F.S.1., Chartered 
with Mulgrave Woods to the north and com- Surveyors and Auctioneers, Market Place, 
manding views over Sandsend and Whitby. Haywards Heath (Tel. 607) 

6 FERTILE FARMS including the HOME — - —— ~_- 

FARM of 142 ACRES, of which farm POS- HERTS 

SESSION will be available next spring; a 30 miles London. 
SMALL HOLDING; various COTTAGES and THE WESTMILL BURY ESTATE, 600 
useful ENCLOSURES OF LAND; extensive acres. FINE GEORGJAN RESIDENCE, 
PLANTATIONS and_ coverts, valuable Good Farmhouse and Modern Buildings. 
SPORTING RIGHTS, etc. The principal 4 cottages, excellent farm and secondary 
feature of this Estate (apart from the beauty buildings. Productive chalk pit. Several 


of its situation) is the excellence of the farm miles of road and building frontages. The 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(1/6 per line. Min. 3 lines.) 





FOR SALE | 





CARDIGANSHIRE, SOUTH. 

gloriously situated in perfect 
condition and redecorated. 
modern 
Pedigree Dairy Herd. 
House.—Write for full particulars to Pangwyn 
Mansion, near Cardigan. 


CHESH IRE, BOWDON. Forsale, probably 
the Most Attractive House in this desir- 
able residential area. Facing south, on ridge 
overlooking the Cheshire plain, it has galleried 
hall, 4 entertaining and 5 principal bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, ideal kitchen (stainless steel 
sinks) and maids’ accommodation (completely 
shut off). Excellent decorative condition, and 
all rooms beautifully light. Heating boiler and 
electric wiring throughout are new. 
ately pre-war, thousands of pounds were spent 
in making it really exceptional. 
and curtains available if required. Delightful 
grounds of approximately 5 acres, and garage 
for 3 large cars. Freehold, subject to a chief 
rent of £10 p.a. Price £5,750. Possession may 
be deferred until after cessation of hostilities 
if desired. For order to view apply : 
MorrRAy, LTD., Estate Agents, 54, The Downs, 


Residence, 


and all 


Altrincham. 
DORSET, 


fitted basins, 


conveniences. 20 





| near Bournemouth. 
Residence with 
charming sylvan surroundings. 


reed-thatched roof, in 


Georgian LANCASHIRE. 
Hotel, free 


Beautiful garde 
a oo between Blackpool 


acres, 


Also suitable for Guest of the oldest 


h. and c. 


garden, etc. The 
roads. Buses 


districts. 


pass 
Immedi- 


Some carpets and mains water. 


required to take over 


FOR SALE 


For sale. Delightfully 


situated seaside and country Residentia 


and fully licensed, midway 
and Morecombe. One 
and best known ee 


Houses in the district. Modern conveniences 
water in bedrooms. 
and country views from all windows. Two 
of the finest bowling greens in Lancashire. 
Some of the finest golf courses in the country 
in the immediate vicinity. 
and Rough Shooting. 
laid out flower gardens, 


Beautiful sea 


Sailing, Fishing 
Putting Green, wel 
extensive kitchen 
HOTEL occupies ai 


excellent position on the junction of main 


the door to outlying 


The whole site contains an area 
of approximately 12 statute acres, and is 
freehold and free from chief rent. 


Electricity 
The purchaser will be 
at valuation the tenants 


furniture, fittings and stock-in-trade. For 
further particulars apply : 
F.A.I., Auctioneers and Valuers, 3, Deansgate, 
Blackpool (Tel. 1266.) 


THICKETT & LAY, 





C. STUART 


Modern 


4 bedrooms 





SCOTLAND. Estate of Dudwick. 
For Sale by Private Treaty, the Agri- 
cultural Estate of Dudwick, situated 18 miles 
north of Aberdeen and 7 miles from Newburgh. 
The estate extends to 2,587 acres or thereby, 
and includes 39 farm holdings and a small 


£30, ,000. 


Gross rental 































HOTEL, BURY ST. EDMUN 
AUGUST 30. 


H. G. APTHORPE, 
Auctioneer, Diss, Norfolk. 


YDS, House, 4 bedrooms, bath, 3 reception 
rooms, matured garden about half acre. Buses 
pass. Allservices. £2,500freehold. Possession. 


—RvUMSEY & RUMSEY, Broadstone, Dorset. 











model farm buildings. 


tricity. 





Extensive road ce 
£15,000. Early possession.—E. J 
Sons, Land Agents, Maidstone. 





Main water and elec- 
Freehold 


PARKER AND about £2,000. 





Wanted, unfurnished, Half of Countr 
rent about £130 p.a., 
inimum 4 rooms. 
Rickmansworth 2086.—Box 1065. 


buildings. The late Owner was not so muc whole intersected by the River Rib. Conveni- bathroom, 2 good reception grouse moor of about, 300 acres. fe 
concerned with rental as with ‘ones ent for Westmill Station. MAIN SERVICES.  100ms, hall, cloakroom, large garage. Orchard, es oad —_ a inde te = $i ni . 
tenants and pride in a particularly well ordered Mostly with VACANT POSSESSION. For _ woodland, i all i og a £4,750 Fo yy arti — wo to M rs. W ILSONE 
Estate, and the substantial, comfortable and SALE by AUCTION as a WHOLE or in Se ee ee a eNeN, NE D ee , Adv ates, 7 ? Golden Square 
spacious character of the various steadings LOTS at BISHOP'S Aree ned on Estate Agents, Broadstone, Dorset. oo vocates, 7, rus 
reflects this attitude to a remarkable degree, AUGUST 17, 1944, at 3.30 p.m. ustratec 2 Jez asingstoke. 2 PR 7 . a 
and entirely removes the usual sais ar 2 a __ particulars with plans obtainable from ge np ayer vom yer SUFFOLK- -ESSEX BORDERS. Post-wat 
Purchaser as to heavy repair and future G. E. SWORDER & SONS, of beautiful grounds. In excellent conditior occupation. Constable’s country. Pretty 
capital expenditure. Auctioneers, Bishop’s Stortford. Tel. 691 throughout pe osell 2 bathrooms ~ lon rural district, easy reach Colchestes and 
Plans, Illustrated Particulars and Special . (four lines). cet te getter ‘sittin oom, Sun ce rem Ipswich. SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
Conditions of Sale (price 1s.) may be obtained OUSE. E! pre . I aids sittin mas .. wv “yeeecden nes ; of 106 acres, with stream, Residence of 
from HOLLIS & WEBB, Chartered Surveyors "NEWPORT hing ete ESSEX 10 sells aiiete Central he ti - Pad ani character, 4 reception, billiards room, 10 bed: 
and Auctioneers, 3, Park Place, Leeds; from 4 miles London. 9 ; : oa ~ A. four-roo: =| Bu a “About 10 rooms, bathroom, etc. Mainelectric, (cottage, 
RICHARDSON & SMITH, Auctioneers and GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. & bed, 2dreming = Bs i; ae one t oe sith tg buildings. Exceptionally | well-tin:bered 
Valuers, Bank Chambers, Whitby; or from '00mS, bath (h. & c.), 4 reception. Garages, © A0Tee, on @). | Vacan Fes so in three grounds and park-like pasture. £%,000.— 
BUCHANAN & WHITE, Solicitors, Baxtergate, ‘tabling. Attractive old-world garden. Pad- months. | Price, freehold, £8,500.—Apply, Copper & WINCER, Ipswich. 
Whitby. dine ae * dock. Main services installed. With VACANT TOMLIN & TOMLIN, Wote Street, Basingstoke. — 
io Phe Ronco ne a wae Eee AURANT. ANTS. Vacant Possession. Between New WANTED i 
PARK FARM, STANTON BISHOP’S STORTFORD, on THURSDAY, — Genoe in rural setting abutting corn Ail = JERTFORDSHIRE. Camping (sound. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AUGUST 31, 1944, at 3.30 p.m. Illustrated main. services, icin poe Te ., 3° hed Scout Group desire to Purchas. «bout 
FARM. particulars obtainable from 2 reception, sun- room, e =] offic, s. ¢ itte i; 5 to 10 onme of wooded country as 2 rma: 
VACANT POSSESSION Q@. E. SWORDER & SONS, “aie, ee nl ain fem 4 camping | ground, close _viciv wy of 
Midway Bury St. Edmunds and Diss. Auctioneers, Bishop's Stortford. Tel. 691 condition. Close half-hourly bus service. Price Finchley. Road frontage not desired. \ tits 
Delightful Residence (modern conveniences, (four lines). £2,950, including valuable fittings. —Box 31. must be available. Will some public: pirite 
main electricity), modernised Agricultural - = owner offer same at moderate pric m4 
Premises (cowhouses for 64). Deep bore water. FOR SALE NT 25 London. Gentleman’s _ ticulars to C. W. RoBERTS, 100, Grov Hoa, 
268 acres productive mixed soil, arable and = ___—__ _—_ = eiistate, 132 roellig Superior residence. North Finchley, N.12. ON 
pasture. SALE BY AUCTION, EVER oy BOURNEMOUTH 410 miles). Detached 8 bed, 3 bath, 4 reception rooms. 4 cottages, 50 OR 60 MILES RADIUS OF LC DO 
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5, MOUNT ST.., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON | 





Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





KENT 


FOR SALE WITH 


Further particulars from the Agents: 


MODERN RESIDENCE 
500 feet up. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 5 
bathrooms. 


MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
2 OR 3 COTTAGES. 
LARGE GARAGE. 

CO.S’ WATER & ELECTRICITY. 

CENTRAL HEATING. 


ABOUT 31 ACRES 





BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE WITH EXTENSIVE VIEWS 
(POSSESSION LATER) 


CurTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Within a few miles of a main line station and under 45 miles from London. 





(15,402) 

















Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 





28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONESBRS’ INSTITUTES 





HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 
quiet position away from traffic nuisances yet 
mile of a station with splendid train service to Town. 
ViOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


t) croughly up to date and in first-class order 
throughout 


Oceu 
with 


we in | 





Small hall, 8 reception rooms, loggia, usual offices with 
servants’ sitting-room, 6 bedrooms (all with lavatory 
basins, h. & c.), 2 bathrooms. 

Main services. Central heating. 

2 excellent Garages 
Delightful well-maintained gardens, including lawns, flower 
beds and borders, or lawn, kitchen garden, and a small 





| 
| 


| Fine lounge (40ft. by 21ft.), 


SURREY—20 MILES OUT 
Near to a bus route and within convenient reach of the station. 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 

OCCUPY ING ASPLENDID POSITION OBTAINING 

THE MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF SUN 

Hall, 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, .2 baths. 

All Main Services 
Garage 


Charming well laid out garden in splendid order and 
extending to ABOUT 1 ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 
hguite: Iateemstabensi & MERCER, as above. 


(17,481) 








HANTS (near Winchester) 

Occupying a —— position commanding glorious views 
to the South and South-East | 
A DELIGHTFUL SMALL ESTATE WITH A | 
SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE | 
3 other reception rooms, 
11 bedrooms (all fitted basins), 4 baths. | 
Co.s’ electricity, gas and water. Central heating. 

Farm Buildings, Lodge, 2 Cottages. Garages. 


Pretty pleasure gardens, hard tennis court, partly walled 
kitchen garden, parklands, woodland, farmland, etc., in all 





‘ WEST SUSSEX 


In a delightful position high up, facing south and commanding 
lovely views 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE INCLUDING A GEORGIAN PERIOD 
HOUSE 


seated amidst parklike surroundings 





| 3 reception, billiards room, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 


Electric Light. Main Water. 
Central Heating. 
3 cottages, stabling, delightful gardens and grounds with 














copse. In all A LITTLE OVER AN ACRE. | ABOUT 215 ACRES lake, open-air swimming bath, walled kitchen garden, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH DEFERRED Note.—The Lodge, park and land are let. woodland, parklands and rich water meadows bounded 
POSSESSION | FOR SALE FREEHOLD by a river, in all about 120 ACRES. 
I ted and ER, | 
nepected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, | sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,479)! For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,100) 
44, ST. JAMES’S Regent 


PLACE, S.W.1 





WEST SUSSEX 


Inspected and recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK | 


120 ACRES 


3 COTTAGES, WATER MILL. 
AND SWIMMING POOL 


MAIN RESIDENCE IN GEORGIAN 
STYLE 


FOR SALE, A SMALL BUT MOST ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
in this much sought-after-area. The residence is ap- 
proached by a good drive, with Lodge at entrance, com- 
manding views of the South Downs. Accommodation: 
3 Sitting Rooms, Billiards Room, 9 Bedrooms, 3 Bath- 
rooms, Main Electricity, Central Heating throughout, 
Company’ s Water. The land (which includes about 12 
acres of Woodlands) is principally pasture. 


MODERATE PRICE ASKED 


Owner’s Agent : JAMES STYLES & bon gy a. a James’s 
Place, London, S.W.1. (L.R. 13 


FARMHOUSE. LAKE 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AGENTS FOR THB HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GBNBRALLY 


0911 





| SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


| 
| 





Near Bus Service. 


CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 
OF ABOUT 83 ACRES 


ground with beautiful views. 3 Sitting rooms, 6 Bedrooms 
(all with fitted basins, h. & c.) Tiled Bathroom. Excellent 
Kitchen with “Esse” Range. Main Water, Drainage and 
Electricity. Two first-class Cottages with Main Water 
and Light. Two heated garages. Stabling. 
MODERN BRICK AND TILED FARM BUILDINGS. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDEN WITH LARGE TENNIS 
COURT. Allin first-class condition. 


The majority of the land is sound pasture and there is 
ABOUT 12 ACRES OF WOODLAND 
EARLY POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT 


Inspected and recommended by Owners’ only Agents, 
JAMES STYLES &, WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 


COTSWOLD HILLS 


Under 10 miles from Cheltenham. 2 miles excellent market. 
Bus services to both centres.) 


| For Sale Freehold with Early Vacant 
| Possession of Farmhouse, Nearly 95 Acres 
including an ATTRACTIVE HOUSE standing on high | 





London, 8.W.1. (L.R. 18,393.) 


(in hand), 2 Sets of Good Buildings, Superior 
Cottage. 


| ALL LIVE AND DEAD STOCK AND GROWING CROPS INCLUDED, 


STONE-BUILT AND TILED RESIDENCE, in first-rate 
decorative order, near a lovely village in one of the prettiest 
parts of the Cotswold Hills. The residence contains 2 sitting 
rooms, 4 bedrooms and excellent bathroom. Independent 
hot water. Plenty of water. Main electricity in village. 

Telephone connected. Two sets of STONE-BUILT F ARM 
BUILDINGS in fine condition including fitted DAIRY 
and BARNS. SUPERIOR COTTAGE of 3 bedrooms. 
LAND of nearly 95 ACRES (26 clean arable) remainder 
well-timbered pasture. Water laid on everywhere. Early 
vacant possession given. The cottage is let. 


| A VERY MODERATE PRICE ACCEPTED FOR 


QUICK SALE 
Inspected and recommended by the sole agents: JAMES 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. 
(L.F.15.890.) 








ACY’ QUICKLY TO SECURE THIS 


, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.W.3 


DENTAL HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensington 
0152-3 





WEST SUSSEX OFFER 


LITTLE GEM, SUSSEX 


DOWNS 


QUITE NEAR IPSWICH 


SPECIAL OFFER. 














JUST AVAILABLE. 


NEAR MIDHURST AND 
HASLEMERE. 
ly district. Main Line Station 3 miles. 
. \GULARLY ATTRACTIVE RESI- 
” NTIAL FARM of 112 ACRES with 
ry , ;Dleturesque stone-built orm = 
y garden. 
He light. 
ig r aan clon The 
e€ property offe n 
— for months, and certain 
to be quickly sol Id. 





£2,850 FREEHOLD 
OR £3,650 WITH FURNITURE 


UNIQUE OLD SUSSEX - STYLE 
RESIDENCE, glorious sea_ views. 
Excellent condition. 2 Large oak beamed 
reception, 4 bedrooms, bath. Main 
services. Extremely pretty garden. Brick 
garage. Most pleasing and uncommon 
design. Excellent opportunity for any one 
requiring immediate possession with 
furniture. Bargain. Only needs a 


BENTALL, HorRsLEY & BALDR 
184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Kens 0152.) 





GENTLEMAN’S CAPITAL MIXED 
FARM, 250 ACRES 


SUPERIOR RESIDENCE (3 reception, 
6 bed, bath). Electric light. Main water. 


IN SMALL PARK WITH LAKE 


Excellent buildings, 4 cottages. Unusually 
well placed property. 


FREEHOLD. £10,000 
with possession. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BaLDry, 
184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) 





GENTLEMAN’S DEVON FARM 
£5,900 
NEAR OKEHAMPTON. Quite excep- 
tiona] property, 81 acres (42 grass) in com- 
plete ring fence. Charming and most 
superior residence in attractive garden (2 
rec., 4 bed, bath, elec. light. etc.) Excellent 
accredited buildings and bailiff’s cottage. 
All in first-class condition. Early possession. 
Only just available and rarely is such an 
attractive property offered. Merits special 
attention and prompt inspection. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BaLpry, 184, 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152. 
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oreo 83 = (GHORGE TROLLOPE & SONS. tsa rises saton a, 
eae (ESTABLISHED 1778) Wartime ier a a. 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 
ESSEX (Nr. ST. OSYTH) | HAMPSHIRE 
Within 5 minutes’ walk of the sea. Between Midhurst and Petersfield. Adjoining -_ wi access nd a Golf Course. 





an 





HIS MODERN TUDOR RESIDENCE. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6 bed, HIS CHARMING RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, bounded on three sides by beat 
T 2 baths. Mainelectric light and water. Central heating. Modern drainage. ’ Garage. = Lite and comprising Residence with lounge hall, billiards room, 12 bed, chalk 3 
ABOUT 4 ACRES OF GARDENS Electric light, central heating, ample water, modern drainage. Garages, establin 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR farmery, bailiff’s house, 4 cottages. In all about 97 ACRES, FOR SALE FREEHOL) 
All further details from GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount St., London, W.1. (45045) Particulars from the Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25 >, Mount Street, Wh (35755) 








F. L. MERCER & CO. neon ot 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 














SURREY _ | HERTS. NEAR BISHOP’S STORTFORD | | |NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS _ 
750 feet up with se ye od | pon famous Golf Course. 
nly 24 miles London. 


i hour’s journey to London, in pretty old-world village. On high ground with fine views. 


| 
| 











al 
| —<— 
| nr snp RESIDENCE ‘recently entirely 
modernised ready for immediate occupation. 5 minutes 
from bus service. 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception 


fitted basins. Garage. Central heating. Main services. | in servi are Well-stocked garden 
2 Garages (heated). Well-stocked gardens, lawns and trees. | Charming gardens (walled) courtyard. Small lawns, etc. rooms. All main services. Garage. ell-stocked gard 


= ee i a GENUINE HENRY Vilth HOUSE, wealth oak 
ELL ‘EQUIPPED RESIDENCE, facing south, | timbering, powder closets and lattice-paned windows. 
enjoying maximum sunshine. 3 reception, kitchen | 3 reception (inglenook fireplaces), heavily ,peamed, original 
(Esse). Maids’ sitting room, 6 bedrooms (fitted basins), | windows. Maids’ room, 4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms: all 
2 modern bathrooms. Central heating. Main services. 








ne, 


— 
— 














1% ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,500 with vacant, FREEHOLD £5,250 with possession. 1% ACRES. PRICE ONLY £4,250, with possession. 
possession. L. MERCER & CO., as above. \ F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. \ F. L. MERCER & Co., as above, 
OF SHREWSBURY (Tel: 2061) THE AGENTS FOR THE WEST 
NORTH COTSWOLDS. £3,950 WILTSHIRE. £4,250 SOMERSET. £5,000 


7 TT RACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE conveniently 
D L E HOUSE. CHARMING OLD HOUSE in grounds of 2% A en 
oY. SS ae, ee hall, ~ good —— Ax ACRES. 5 bedrooms, bath, 3 reception rooms. Main situated in secluded grounds of 3% ACRES. Ail 


i . . 
6 bedrooms, bath. Main water. Garage and stable. | electricity and water. Garages and stables. Cottage ae Garage and stables. Possession 














2 ACRES. available. Possession. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbu 
‘ ury. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. eae eet ats Sbtw Deere ae ks 
= I . . 
S. DEVON. £4,950 GENTLEMAN'S DAIRY AND MIXED FARM | > MILES W. GF MALVERN. IMMEDIATE 
. c . 120 Acres. Between Evesham/and Stratford-on-Avon. 
LOVELY POSITION NEAR COAST. £8,750 or near. £4, 750 WONDERFUL POSITION, South aspect» 


od PERFECT MODERN HOUSE, in gardens of MODERNISED RESIDENCE in pretty village. Hall, * near good buses. Unique little property- 
2%, ACRES. 8 reception, 5-6 bed, 2 bath. Main 2 reception, (4-5 bed, bath (h. & c.), w.c.s. Main Suinte hall, 2 reception (one 20ft. by 20ft.), 3 bedrooms 
services. Garage. Cottage available. Recommended from electricity and ‘water. Splendid lot of farm buildings in | (one 20ft. by 20 ft.), modern bathroom’ and kitchen. 











personal inspection. Al order. Modern cowhouses. Rich land (half arable) | Electric light. Garage 3 cars. Bungalow in grounds 

CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. well — and drained. Possession. Recommended from | (3 — a eo Bice ante. 8 acres 
. pene inspection. orchards, paddock and picturesque woodland. In all 
NORTH CARMARTHENSHIRE £2,650 CHAMBERLAIN - BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 27 ACRES. . 

. ’ CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 
ee. ng hyena aaa S. DORSET (4 miles Bridport). £3,100 

pate frei At a geet Rg ODERN RESIDENCE in lovely country. 5 bed and SOUTH HEREFORDSHIRE. £3,950 
S'MPLE MODERN HOUSE, 2 reception (one 22ft. by dressing rooms, bathroom, 3 reception. Main elec- GEORGIAN RESIDENCE in lovely district. Hall, 

12ft.), 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Ideal boiler. Gravity | tricity. Spring water, electrically pumped. Garage. 3 reception, 6-7 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. Main 





water. No lighting. Buildings, fields and woods. Small | pretty garden. 1 ACRE. Possession. Cottage and extra | electricity. Ample buildings. About 7 ACRES. 
































trout stream. Rates £8 per annum. | buildings available. POSSESSION. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. | CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. | | CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 
"Grams W OO] ] J E y & \ \ ALLIS Also at 
Woolley, Salisbury. 9 F.A.I. ROMSEY AND 
Tel.: 2491 & 2492 SALISBURY. RINQWOOD 
HANTS-WILTS BORDERS CLENCH HOUSE 
PENTON MEWSEY Nr. WOOTTON RIVERS, WILTS 
2% miles N.W. of Andover. 5 miles S. of Marlborough. 
BY AUCTION, SEPTEMBER 4th. POSSESSION IN 1 YEAR’S TIME By AUCTION, SEPTEMBER 7th. WITH POSSESSION IMMEDIATELY 
| ; CHARMING OLD ‘ 
PERIOD COTTAGE GEORGIAN 
In a beautiful village RESIDENCE 
MODERNISED IN THE 
BEST POSSIBLE TASTE In a beautiful countryside with 
idk fine views. 
Large Drawing and Dining 
Rooms, Excellent Kitchen and ~ ‘ 
Domestic Offices. 3 Bedrooms. 2 Reception Rooms, 5 Bed and 
Attic. Main Electricity. Aga. Dressing Rooms, 
Water Softening Plant. Attrac- 
tively planned and equipped Good Offices. 
throughout. 
Delightful Walled Garden. | STABLING. GARAGE. 
Garage. 
3, ACRE 14% ACRES 


4 RARE acon,” * os a gore - th: Auctioneers, | Recommended by the Auctioneers, WOOLLEY & WALLIS, Salisbury 
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| gz JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “zzz 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
IN A PRETTY PART OF DEVON 


Within 4 miles of a Station and 8 from Sidmouth Junction. 


THE HOUSE IS SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT OF STONE 


WITH SLATED ROOF, ON 2 FLOORS, BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED, AND STANDS 
ON HIGH GROUND IN ABOUT 


22 ACRES 


6 bedrooms (3 have basins h. & ce. and 4 have fitted wardrobes), dressing room, bathroom, 
c., 3 reception rooms, lounge 30 ft. long. 


GARAGE. EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS AND OUTBUILDINGS. ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. MAIN WATER. 


MATURED GARDEN OF 2 ACRES AND ABOUT 20 ACRES IN 4 FIELDS. 


PRICE £7,500 


TO INCLUDE ee" -w AND 3 COURTIER STOVES. LIVE AND DEAD 
STOCK AT VALUATION IF DESIRED. 


Full particulars of JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (73,063) 








ON THE FRINGE OF A PRETTY HERTFORDSHIRE GREEN 


FOR SALE with possession after the war. 
Near bus route and within a mile of Station with electric service. 


In lovely open country with delightful views. 
JELL PLANNED HOUSE in the GEORGIAN STYLE 


: 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, good hall and 3 reception rooms. Main electricity, 
gas and water. Septic tank drainage. 


\’PRACTIVE OLD-WORLD GARDEN WITH 2 TENNIS LAWNS AND FINE 
OLD TREES, KITCHEN GARDEN, ALL ENCLOSED BY HIGH BRICK WALL, 
AND WITH THE LAND EXTENDS IN ALL TO ABOUT 


8 ACRES 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE AND GARAGE for 3 CARS. 











Inspected and recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co. (41,755) 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
Central (Established 1799) Telegrams : 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





In a favoured district near the Kent Border. London 20 miles. In an attractive situation. About 22 miles from London. 
AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE | MODERN HOUSE 
7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, lounge hall, billiards room and 2 reception rooms 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms. Companies’ electricity and water. Modern 
> ‘a drainage. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE. GARAGE 2 GARAGES. GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
WELL LAID-OUT GROUNDS. GOOD KITCHEN GARDEN AND ORCHARD ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, IN ALL NEARLY 
ABOUT 1% ACRES 3 ACRES 
FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD | FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION WITH VACANT POSSESSION 








Recommended by the Owners’ Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 








a OR es ARM 3 





TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! MAPLE & C L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(Euston 7000) O., TD., (Regent 4685) 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
IN WILTS, HANTS, SUSSEX, OXON, BERKSHIRE 


EARLY GEORGIAN OR QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


WITH 12 TO 14 BEDROOMS MUST BE IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION 


LAND FROM 500 TO 3,000 ACRES 
A Q@OOD PRICE WILL BE PAID FOR SUITABLE ESTATE 
Write: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
QGROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 





Grosvenor 
1441 





LOVELY POSITION. SURREY HILLS 
High up with beautiful views. 17 miles London. | 











RCHITECT-BUILT MODERN HOUSE OF | LOvety LITTLE 
CHARACTER in first-rate order and extremely well- | 


PERFECT LITTLE PLACE IN BUCKS 
Picked position adjoining Golf Course. 


HOUSE in 
run and beautifully fitted throughout. 


Delightful well-timbered gardens of 3 ACRES. 


appointed. 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception. Main | 3 luxury bathrooms, 3 reception. 
services. Radiators. Garage and flat. Beautifully | I 
timbered gardens of singular charm. 25 miles. 
3 ACRES £7,000 WITH POSSESSION | 


FURTHER 3 ACRES AND COTTAGE IF REQUIRED. | 
Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


£8,000 WITH POSSESSION 
AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. | 






HANTS, NEAR BASINGSTOKE 
W300 feet up. Delightful views. 1 mile station. 












ATTRACTIVE SMALL ESTATE OF 52 ACRES 
re gy | phe age joc a Main electricit nd 
s, F mS, , Y ar 
Tae tone take - timbered gardens, pasture and wood: 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
WITH POST-WAR POSSESSION. 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


perfect order, easily 
7 bedrooms, 
Main services. Garage. 
London 











BIDWELL & SONS 


Head Office: 49, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 and CAMBRIDGE, and at IPSWICH and ELY. 





GOOD FARMS WITH VACANT POSSESSION 





NORFOLK 


About 15 miles West of Norwich. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
THE LETTON {HALL ESTATE 
SEVEN FARMS AND SMALLHOLDINGS 


Mainly farmed by the Owners as one farming undertaking, but offered mainly with VACANT POSSESSION 
In good heart and exceptionally well equipped with first-class es So en cottages and farm houses, including model accredited 
LETTON HALL AND PARK , 
Cottages, accommodation land, gravel pits, woodlands. VALUABLE GROWING TIMBER 
957 ACRES 
FREEHOLD AND FREE FROM TITHE AND LAND TAX 


For SALE by AUCTION AS A WHOLE or in 27 LOTS (unless previously Sold as a whole by Private Treaty), at THE L 
HOTEL, NORWICH on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1944, at 2 p.m. ¥)s HE ROYA 


Illustrated particulars and plans, price 2/- (Control of Paper Order, 1942) from the Auctioneers: BIDWELL & Sons, Chartered Surveyors, Land Agents 


and Auctioneers, The Homestead, Woolverstone, near Ipswich. 
London, 8.W.1. Solicitors : 


Head Office : 2, King’s Parade, Cambridge; and at Ely, and 49, St. James’s Street, 
Messrs. W. J. & J. G. TAYLOR, Cardigan Lodge, Newmarket. 








"T RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London’’ 
£9,500. 85 ACRES 
DEVON. Between Exeter and Barnstaple, 300 feet up with lovely views. MOST 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE. Billiard room, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 
7-11 bedrooms. Central heating. Telephone. Garage. Stabling. Lodge. Beauti- 
fully timbered grounds, rich pasture, arable and woods, with well-grown timber.— 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (4391) 








£6,000 TO INCLUDE FURNITURE 
SUITABLE SCHOOL, ETC. POSSESSION IN MONTH 
NORTH HANTS. 1 mile station. MODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
RESIDENCE. 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms. Main water, electricity 
and drainage. Garage. Stable. Garden. FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER «& CO., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,770) 


£3,500 FREEHOLD. FURNITURE COULD BE BOUGHT 
ERTS-BEDS borders, 6 miles Hitchin. Attractive small village house, 3 recep- 
tion, bath, 4/5 bedrooms. Main services. Telephone. Garage and outbuildings. 
ONE ACRE gardens, including well stocked kitchen garden.—TRESIDDER & Co., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,690) 








WELSH RIVIERA 


on (next Carmarthen) G.W.R. main line. 


OYSTON COURT. FOR SALE. 
LOVELY ELIZABETHAN 
STYLE. Rebuilt 1906, regardless of cost. 
In about 1% ACRES. Opposite Devon, 
overlooks Llanstephan Castle, sea and 
estuary (fishing). 3 reception, in- 
cluding large panelled hall with carved 
oak fireplace, 5 bedrooms, linen and 
cloakrooms, bathroom, conservatory, 
vines. Commodious outbuildings. Big 
garage. Walled fruit. Tennis lawn. 
Company’s water, electricity (mains). 


PRICE £3,700 
(Part could rest on mortgage.) 


View by appointment: HUGHES, Royston Court, Ferryside, Carmarthen. 
(Telephone : Ferryside 231.) 











SANDERS’ 


MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH 





AN ATTRACTIVE OLD MANOR HOUSE 


Within easy reach of Dartmoor, and convenient for Exeter. 


A DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
OF PLEASING APPEARANCE AND THOROUGHLY MODERNISED 


The principal accommodation includes 5 reception and 17 bedrooms, with 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Good water and drainage. 


In addition to an extensive range of old THATCHED OUT-BUILDINGS, and 

1 EXCELLENT COTTAGE, approximately 176 ACRES of useful mixed farm lands 

are offered with the property. This is mainly let but possession can be arranged at an 
early date. 


Two further Cottages might possibly be acquired if necessary. 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL PLEASURE GARDEN, WITH HARD TENNIS COURT 
PRICE FREEHOLD £12,500 


The very excellent furnishings can also be purchased by private treaty if desired 








RICHARDSON & LINNELL, «fa.s. 


ST. JAMES’S SALE ROOMS, DERBY. (Tel.: 45641, 3 lines). 





To be SOLD by AUCTION (unless previously disposed of by private treaty) 
by RICHARDSON & LINNELL, at the ST. JAMES’S SALE ROOMS, DERBY, 
on TUESDAY, AUGUST 22, 1944, at 3 p.m. 


HIGHLY DESIRABLE & ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


WHEATHILLS HOUSE, 
KIRK LANGLEY, DERBYSHIRE 


a short distance from the main Derby-Ashbourne Road, approximately 3 miles from the 
Town of Derby. 
The Residence contains: Lounge entrance hall, 5 reception rooms, domestic offices, 
Esse cooker, 7 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 w.cs. 
Main electricity. 
The substantially built outbuildings comprise: Garage, ranges of loose boxes, etc., 
also gardener’s cottage, together with tastefully laid-out PLEASURE GROUN|! 
and PADDOCK. Hard ténnis court. Excellent fully stocked vegetable garden. 
The whole’ extending to an area of 
9 ACFES 1 ROOD 8 PERCHES or thereabouts 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
Full particulars and appointments to view from the Auctioneers : RICHARDSON AND 


LINNELL, F.A.I., St. James’s Sale Rooms, Derby (Tel. 45641, 3 lines); or the Solicitor 
TAYLOR, SIMPSON & MOSLEY, 35, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby (Tel. 46006). 








DEVON and 5S. & W. COUNTIES 





FOR SELECTED LISTS OF 


PROPERTIES 

FOR PARTICULARS OF 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.1. 
(Est. 1884) EXETER. —§ Tel.: 3204. 








BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON, 
VALLEY 


CHELTENHAM AND NO! 
COTSWOLDS 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 


INCLUDING THAMES 


ALL PROPERTIES AVAILABLE (Established =e “s 
apply: ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTION * = 


CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., F.V.A., Station Front, Maidenhead. (Tel.: 2033.) 


27, PROMENADE, CHELTENH 
(Tel. 2102.) 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 





Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE ieiaisiai 
vis Sateen teint _ 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 - — 
NORTHANTS, WARWICK AND OXON BORDERS 2 


About % mile from village, 3 miles main line station (Marylebone 1% hours) and within easy reach of several good towns. Local bus stop at drive gates. 


STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


ON TWO FLOORS ONLY AND COMPLETELY LABOUR-SAVING. 
Erected for present owner in 1930. 


Standing some 600 feet up and facing South with lovely views. 


2 large and 2 small reception, schoolroom. 8 bedrooms and 2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Maids’ sitting room. Excellent soft water. 
Main electricity. Complete central heating. Garage 3. Cottage for gardener. 


SMALL FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDENS, HARD TENNIS COURT AND PLANTATIONS, THIS PORTION BEING ABOUT 
5 ACRES 


ALSO AGRICULTURAL HOLDING OF ABOUT 77 ACRES WITH COTTAGE AND FARM BUILDINGS 
ALSO FARM OF ABOUT 217 ACRES WITH FARMHOUSE AND GOOD BUILDINGS 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE 
OR WITHOUT THE LARGER FARM 


Inspected and strongly recommended by Owner’s Sole Agents: HaRRops LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington1490. Eztn. 809.) 








c.4 


NEAR BEAUTIFUL WALTON ¢3 ASHTEAD WOODS c.2| ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 


HEATH ; 
In uiet and open situation; within a few minutes of st. on High ground. Extensive views. Ideal for private 


About 500 feet above sea level in one of the healthiest parts of with electric trains to London. residence or school. 
Surrey. Accessible to station with electric service. 


rn 5 WELL APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 
with 5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, bathroom, etc. 


GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS. ‘MAIN SERVICES. 


About 4%, ACRES 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


SOLIDLY BUILT AND BEAUTIFULLY 
CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton? Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


with suite of 6 reception rooms, 12 to 15 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, model offices and one servants’ bath- 
room. Electric light, excellent water, good drainage. 


8 reception rooms (including sarge music room), 5 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Main services. Garage. eee een ee ee ead bc cdetGieese tes 


| 
WELL LAID OUT GARDENS. KITCHEN GARDEN, | Amidst SURREY’S MOST c.3° Independent hot water. Entrance lodge. First-rate 
FLOWER, BEDS. stabling. Garage. Farm buildings. 
DELIGHTFUL SCENERY VERY ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS WITH LAWNS, 
In all about ; — ? KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, GLASSHOUSES 
Convenient to Leith"and Holmbury Hills. PARKLIKE PASTURELAND, etc., in all about 
1 ACRE 
56 ACRES 
CLOSE.TO WELL-KNOWN GOLF COURSE. Only £8,750 


POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR OR EARLIER 
BY ARRANGEMENT. 
Strongly recommended by: 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 





c.4 
SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS | 


Pine and Heather District. 1 Hour Town. 


A DEFINITE BARGAIN 
NORTH WALES c.4 


Very beautiful District. 4 miles small Town 





ARCHITECT DESIGNED RESIDENCE WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 2 bath- comprising Lounge, dining room, 5 bedrooms, dressinz 
rooms, good offices. All Co.’s mains, Partial central | room, bathroom. Co.s’ electric light and water. 
heating. GOOD GARAGE. | 


3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. Excellent 
water. Electric light. Septic tank drainage. 


Modern drainage. Large garage. Outside room could be GARAGE. GOOD STABLING. ENTRANCE. LODGE. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. Inall used as bedroom. COTTAGE. 
¥, ACRE LOVELY GARDEN, LAWNS, FLOWER BEDS, SHADY INDXPENSIVE GROUNDS together with 50 ACRES 
TREES AND SHRUBS. WOODLAND and 70_ACRES GRASS and arable, 
FOR SALE WITH ENTIRE CONTENTS In all about 
| In all about 132 ACRES 
£6,000 Y, 
1% ACRES Bounded by a good trout stream. EARLY{POSSESSION. 
EARLY POSSESSION FOR SALE FREEHOLD ONLY ’£3,500 FREEHOLD 
Agents: Harrops Lrp., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. | Inspected and recommended by Harrops Lrp., 62/64, HARRODS? LTD., 62/64, Brompton’ Road, 8.W.1. 


(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) | Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. { ANTHONY B. FOX, F.8.1., F.A.I. 


T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L., ‘LAL 

















































WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.1. 7 r 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I., F.A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. BOU RNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





CLOSE TO THE SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Within a few minutes walk of Main Line Station. Beautiful wooded surroundings in delightful country. 


FOR SALE WITH 
POSSESSION AFTER 
HOSTILITIES ARE OVER 


CHARMING GROUNDS’ WITH 

WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, 

PLAYING FIELDS, BEAUTIFUL 
WOODLAND 


The whole extending to about 
10 ACRES 


The property has about 950 feet 

frontage to a good main road, and 

would be suitable for post-war develop- 
ment as a choice building estate. 


IMPOSING COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


tapproached py carriage_drive 


22 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, fine suite of 
reception rooms. Good domestic offices. 


Entrance lodge. Cottage. Stabling. PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


yarages. 
Aga cooker and water boiler. Electric THE PROPERTY IS LET TO THE 
lighting. Company’s water. Gas. N.F.S. AT £145 PER ANNUM. 


Main drainage. PLUS RATES 





For en ulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44- 52 Old Christchurch Road, eadannsta. 


IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF DORSET 


5 miles from Maiden Newton. 12 miles from the important market town of Dorchester 





VALUABLE FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING 
AND 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE 
GROUNDS, GARDENS 
AND PADDOCKS 


of about 15 ACRES 
Also 


A MODERN FARMERY AND 8 
COTTAGES. THE WHOLE EXTEN- 
DING TO AN AREAR{OF ABOUT 


460 ACRES 


WITH IMPOSING STONE-BUILT 
MANSION DATING BACK TO THE 
TUDOR PERIOD, CONTAINING 


13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, housekeeper’s room, servants’ 
hall, kitchen and good domestic offices. 
PRICE £20,000 FREEHOLD 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING.] CENTRAL 
HEATING, WGARAGE.! STABLING 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bourne- 
AND CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. mouth. 








NEAR BOURNEMOUTH DORSET 
(ABOUT 6 MILES) 4 miles from Wimborne. 7 miles from Bournemouth. 
In a favourite position just off a good main road with easy travelling facilities to London * WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 


CHOICE .SMALL RESIDENTIAL. ESTATE A DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
WITH A BEAUTIFUL AND LUXURIOUSLY FITTED TUDOR PERIOD-STY LE PROPERTY 
HOUSE COMPLETR WITH EVERY CONCEIVABLE .CONVENIENCE ‘AND 
-LOMFORT WITH COMFORTABLE HOUSE IN GOOD REPAIR} 
6 bedrooms (all fitted with h. & c. basins), 2 bathrooms, drawing room (24ft. by 18 ft.), , . 
oak panelled dining room (24ft. by 14ft.) with timbered ceiling and polished oak floor. 9 {bedrooms, {2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Lounge hall, 
Sun loggia. Maids’ sitting room. Excellent kitchen and domestic offices. Cloakroom. Good domestic offices. 
2 Garages. Gardener's cottage. Outbuildings. Gas operated and thermostatically pMain electricity, gas and water. Central heating. Telephone. 
controlled central heating. Main water. Company’s electricity. Attractive cottage. Garages. Stabling. 
THQ GARDENS AND#GROUNDS FORM A LOVELY SETTING FOR THE THE GROUNDS INCLUDE WALLED-IN KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
HOUSE AND THEY ARE ATTRACTIVELY ARRANGED AND INEXPENSIVE LAWNS AND TENNIS COURT AND ARE TASTEFULLY LAID OUT WITH 
TO MAINTAIN WITH TENNIS LAWN, FLOWER BEDS, LILY POND, FRUIT SPECIMEN TREES AND RHODODENDRONS. 
AND VEGETABLE GARDENS, PASTURE LAND, DELIGHTFUL WOODLAND, THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 


DUCK POND 


The whole extending to an area of about 10 ACRES 
38 ACRES. PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





DORSET 


In an excellent residential neighbourhood, with private entrance to a popular 18-hole Golf Course, and enjoying fine panoramic views over the links.\ Only 7 miles from Bournemouth 
TO BE SOLD es POSSESSION ci MONTHS AFTER CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES Were GERMANY 


THIS CHOICE FREEHOLD PRO- 
PERTY WITH COMFORTABLE 
RESIDENCE IN PERFECT CON- 
DITION, AND FITTED WITH 
ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENI- 
ENCES. 

6 principal bedrooms, 5 maids’ 
rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, housekeeper’s 
bedroom, oak-panelled entrance 
hall, studio or workshop, flower 
room, servants’ hall, kitchen and 

complete domestic offices. ygy 


Company’s electric light. Main 

water and drainage. Central heat- 

ing. Vita glass windows in all sitting 

rooms. 3 heated garages. Excellent 

cottage and chauffeur’s rooms. 

Heated range of greenhouses, fruit 
room, potting shed. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


are of unusual charm and character, and are a special feature of the property. They are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily garden (designed and laid out by R Wallace 
and Co., Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, beautiful shady walks, shr~bberies and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden; natural miniature lake and boathouse; artistic summer- 
house; full- sized croquet lawn, bordered by clipped yew hedges; walled kitchen garden, etc.; the whole extending to an area of just over 


13 ACRES 
For full particulars and price, apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


































FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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Your cows 
depend on you 
for the right start 


in their milking life. 


THE MACHINE YOU 














DIAMONDS UP 100% 
AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES: 
£1/£10,000. Call, Post or Phone Mayfair 
5825. Cash paid immediately. 
LINDEN & ° 

85, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 











Stained Gless Memorial Tindows 


cog For a Church Memorial of per- 
Mue petuity one of the most appro- 

priate and expressive forms is a 
feat Stained Glass Window. 


This R.A.F. Window depicts 
a S. Michael. Executed in rich 
| jewel-like colours, it makes a 
very real adornment to the 
Church in which it is placed. 
ii; Sketch design and estimate gladly 
4 supplied. Kindly state Subject 
> desired and whether any Regi- 
<i: mental Badges or Family Crests 
required. 








‘ Send stamps for Illus. Booklets: 
“Stained Glass Windows,” 64d. 
“Commemorative Tablets,” 6d. 
“Book of Inscriptions,” 36 pp., 8d. 


Maile & Son, Ltd. 247, EUSTON RD. 
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including 


d. 

Purchase Tax 3 each 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 
MES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 
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Many thousands of MATCHLESS Motor- 
cycles are to-day ‘doing their bit’’ in 
the Army and upholding their world-wide 
prestige for reliability and performance. 
Remember this when good times come 
again and ‘‘Make it a MATCHLESS.’’: 


QJ "r)P?''i 


THE ARMY KNOWS THE RIGHT MACHINE FOR THE JOB 


ASSOCIATED MOTOR CYCLES LTD., PLUMSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, S.E.18 
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CANCER 


attacks every 
seventh person— 
young and aged— 
healthy and ailing. 
Aiding the fight 
against this fright- 
ful scourge is self- 
protection. The 
Royal Cancer Hos- 
pital employs the 
finest equipment in its treatment of Cancer, and conducts 
unceasing research into the cause and cure of the disease. 
Join the crusade—send what you can to aid this work. 


ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. (FREE) 





Bankers : 
Coutts & Co., 
440, Strand, W.C.2, 
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LFA JAVA 


ALFA-LAVAL COMPANY, LTD., Gt. West Rd., Brentford, Middx. 


\ Telephone : EALing 0116 (6 tines). ’ 
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Have confidence 
in our experience 

and invest in the milker 
that ensures more milk 






Send stamp for our leaflet, ‘The Theory and Art of Milking Cows.”’ 


WILL EVENTUALLY BUY! 











West Inilics APERITIF 


a cold it is a perfect 
Aperitif; with Ginger Ale it makes 
a refreshing drink and is the ideal 
base for a cup. Taken straight, 
PRHUM is an ideal ‘ Pick-me-up’ to 
ease these days of strain, or as a 
hot ‘ toddy’ to ward off chills. 


Unfortunately the demand ex- 
ceeds the available supply but 
distribution goes on regularly 
and it is well worth while 
trying the good wine 
merchants. 


23'6 


PER BOTTLE 





Obtainable only 
through licensed 
dealers 


Proprietors : 


RAWLINGS & SONS 
(London) LIMITED 
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in NORVIC shoes f 

Style and comfort 8° rogether- 

Here's 4 wedg cool and light ve 

ped on the Sole 
\n azure blue and snowy white. 
— Oth i on 
~ colour combinations: er Norvic styles available 

you are sure to find a pair you like. 
THE NORVIC sHOE CO. LTD» NORWICH 
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Harlip 


MISS E, STIRLING 


Miss Elspeth Lettyr Stirling, whose engagement to Mr. J. F. Lascelles, Grenadier} Guards, son 
of Sir Alan and the Hon. Lady Lascelles, of St. James’s Palace, S.W., has been announced, 
She is daughter of Colonel W. F. and Mrs. Stirling, of 75, Knightsbridge, S.W. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : ic 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 





ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, Hl 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, | 
W.C.2. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates. 

including postage: Inland and abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





SCIENCE IN AGRICULTURE 


HE decision to add new members to 
the Agricultural Improvement Council 
and to expand its duties in guiding the 
progress of research synchronises with 
the formation of a new Parliamentary and 
Scientific Committee—an unofficial group of 
members of both Houses and representatives of 
certain scientific and technical institutions— 
which takes an even’ broader view of the 
scientific handling of agricultural problems than 
does the Improvement Council itself. The busi- 
ness of the Council—in which it has already had 
much success—is to relate current research to 
current commercial practice, both in farming 
and horticulture, so that the technical standards 
of production can be steadily raised. The new 
Parliamentary Committee seeks a scientific 
approach not to technical matters merely, but 
to those wider problems of policy which in the 
end rest upon political decisions, and which are 
bound to be affected by political, social, ad- 
ministrative and economic circumstances. 

No amount of scientific handling of crops 
and herds will be of advantage unless it is 
directed to the best social and economic ends. It 
is, therefore, both important and encouraging to 
find the Parliamentary and Scientific Committee 
not only agreeing, in their sketch of “‘ A Scientific 
Policy,’ with politicians and economists as to 
what are the really desirable social and econ- 
omic ends, but suggesting, as they do, that 
along certain lines of scientific development 
(which they name) these ends can steadily, and 
even readily, be attained. The Committee 
endorses the recommendation of the United 
Nations Conference at Hot Springs “‘that pro- 
duction of nutritionally desirable foods, which 
can be obtained from elsewhere only with 
difficulty or not at all, is a special obligation of 
the agriculturists of every country,’”’ and that 
farming systems should be designed to maintain 
soil fertility, adequate return for labour, pro- 
tection from diseases of crops and livestock, and 
steady employment throughout the year. It 
accepts these recommendations—and this is of 
prime importance—not merely as a political 
ideal for any and every country, but as a prac- 
tical policy for this country; a policy that is 
not only scientifically realisable, but which 
affords the best basis for the use of our national 
assets in the way of soil, climate and stock. 
Scientific analysis of Britain’s inherent agricul- 
tural conditions shows that the most efficient 
policy is that which seeks to promote high-level 


prod tion from the soil—including the full 
mor 1 use of grass—and full comp’ementary 
use -ropsand livestock. This too is the policy 
wh is called for by the “nutritional” 


apj ach to production; so that both social 


refc mers and agricultural scientists are found 
in uwgreement as to the need for “balanced, 
mixed rotational farming.”’ 

The Committee naturally takes an interest 
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in scientific matters outside these broad issues 
of policy—particularly in the finance and con- 
trol of scientific research and education. Con- 
tinual progress in agriculture cannot be made 
without corresponding advance in knowledge 
and discovery and the Committee insists that 
every means should be adopted to ensure the 
earliest application of proven scientific dis- 
coveries to agricultural practice. This country 
is active in research, but we are still far from 
putting its results into useful practice on the 
average small farm. This, of course, is where 
the Agricultural Improvement Council comes 
in, and the demonstrations of the Ministry’s 
advisory services. The formation of a Research 
and Education Committee of the N.F.U. is a 
new and encouraging sign. There is a danger 
on the other hand that research should be 
regarded too much as the handmaid of utility. 
Much of the present-day endowment, through 


\ the Agricultural Research Council, of costly 


work at our research stations is given on a 
basis of quick returns. This is short-sighted. 
Snappy ideas for immediate increase of pro- 
duction may be “just what the Minister likes,”’ 
but in the long run it is the continued appli- 
cation of scientific method to the fundamental 
problems of plant and animal life which counts, 
and which must precede all other results. For 
such work institutions like Rothamsted were 
called into being, and it will be disastrous if 
when the war is over they are condemned to 
starvation as ‘‘ too academic,” or grudgingly con- 
tinued on a basis of ‘‘making them pay.” 


CHIFF-CHAFF 


HIS twelve hours’ rapture of song, 
Prolonged without a pause 
Till the eve’s antheming 
Of rooks and daws, 
Has taught me a new tongue— 
Has bound me to a bird, 
A lonely faery thing 
That once I heard 
Where a wild, clear shouting rang 
From the anvil of spring ! 


ROBERT FAULDS. 


THE PORTAL HOUSE 


RITICS of the Government’s steel bunga- 
lows in the debate on the Housing 
(Temporary Accommodation) Bill enlarged on 
their obvious shortcomings but produced no 
alternative solution of the dilemma which has 
conjured them into prospective existence. 
Without some such temporary buildings, mass- 
produced in great quantity and by other than 
traditional means, a social crisis of the first 
magnitude can be expected. Against the 
ulterior danger of these cabins becoming per- 
manent, we have always taken the view that 
the best insurance will be precisely their strait- 
ness of accommodation, which, tolerable for a 
limited period, will constitute a perpetual incen- 
tive to acquire and produce something better. 
The selection of the sites on which they are to 
be built could further contribute to their speedy 
removal which, paradoxically, must be an object 
only secondary to their speedy erection. On 
this question of siting Mr. Willinck discourages 
the use of land intended for permanent build- 
ings, or of ‘‘expensive land,’’ which appears, 
rightly, to rule out bombed areas requiring 
replanning as well as scheduled housing sites. 
It would be most undesirable for productive 
agricultural land to be taken from them and 
made unusable. The alternatives left are the 
more accessible sites now being used by the 
war and war-production departments, and 
portions of public parks. Many of the towns 
requiring temporary houses are well provided 
with public parks, parts of which are by no 
means fully utilised. Disturbance of their soil 
would do no permanent damage, since they are 
artificial already. And their partial conversion 
to housing would further ensure its being only 
temporary. 


BETTERMENT BY PRESERVATION 


HE case of properties adjoining the summit 

of Blackdown (recently given to the 
National Trust), to which a correspondent 
refers on page 252, draws attention to a problem 
liable to arise wherever land is safeguarded, 
and that may well produce future abuses unless 
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dealt with firmly now. It is the extent to which 
private interests are justified to benefit by the 
preservation in perpetuity of a beauty spot 
Is an owner entitled to build on adjoining land 
houses the value of which is thereby enhanced 
but the existence of which detracts from the 
intention of the original gift? Clearly it js 
socially inequitable that betterment create, 
or safeguarded, by the generosity of A shoy|d 
be reaped by B, and, in an extreme case—a; 
of a monster hotel built so as to block a ma jestic 
landscape from a publicly owned viewpoint— 
so that public enjoyment of what has come ‘> be 


regarded as the nation’s heritage is destroyed. 
At present, if a local planning scheme exis}. or 
is in preparation, the sutroundings of a «fe. 
guarded area can be scheduled as agricu!t\;;a] 
land or private open space. But that met od 
is cumbrous and, if the plan has been n- 


pleted, may not be adjustable to meet a © -w 
need created by a specific public acquisi’ n, 
A more efficacious, and practical, method w. id 
seem to be to extend the clauses of the 1. 
and Country Planning Bill now before Pa: ‘a- 
ment to cover betterment from land or buildi ¢s 
maintained for the benefit of the public, in 
addition to betterment created by local auth. #- 
ties. In this way the inducement to “‘cash /)” 
on amenities would be materially reduced. 


DR. SPOONER’S CENTENARY 


NE of the ingenious persons skilled in 
anniversaries has discovered : that he 
month just past saw the centenary of the bith 
of the late Dr. W. A. Spooner, sometime War: :n 
of New College. For the general public his leg iti- 
mate fame has been wholly obscured by his 
reputation for that particular entanglement of 
words now and for ever called a’ Spoonerism. 
How far he deserved it only his friends can say. 
Doubtless many variations were invented {or 
him, whereby he has indirectly given occupation 
to the wits and increased ‘“‘the public stock of 
harmless pleasure.’’ There is one Spoonerism 
at least which we all insist on deeming authentic, 
namely “‘Kinkering Kongs”’ or, as the Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations spells it with more 
scholarly precision, ‘‘ Kinquering Congs.”’ Since 
we find it in that great work it must be true, 
and moreover the time and place are given with 
some exactness—New College Chapel in 1879. 
None of the later attributions has ever quite 
equalled that one in spontaneous and delicious 
quality. It is said by those who knew the 
Warden that the true Spoonerism was some- 
thing harder to define, which revealed a much 
more complex process of thought defying 
analysis. As an instance they give his greeting 
to a guest who arrived late for Hall with many 
apologies. Dr. Spooner shook hands with him 
and remarked sweetly : ‘‘Good-night, Warden.” 


FAST BOWLERS 


HERE is something in the ‘‘surge and 
thunder” of fast bowling that appeals to 

a primitive instinct in all of us. Ever since, in 
the old Punch picture, the pride of the village 
returned in a dilapidated condition to boast 
‘‘T ’ad ahover of Jackson,” the great fast bowler 
has spread a particularly delicious terror. So 
in the faithful Wisden’s Almanack, a little late 
this summer but none the less welcome, crick- 
eters will probably turn first to the views of 
another famous Jackson, Sir Stanley, on the 
eminently controversial subject of the best ‘ast 
bowler. Comparisons of this sort between gamie- 


players of different periods are always interest- 
ing, if perhaps essentially futile, and as a rule 
those who make them are in favour of their own 
contemporaries with and against whom tliey 
have played. Not so Sir Stanley Jackson, for he 
inclines to give first place to Larwood, against 
whom he never played. He is full of prais« for 
his ‘beautiful rhythmic run and a pe ‘ect 
action which gave him complete contro! vet 
pace, direction and length.”’ This is jp aise 
indeed, not only coming from such a sourc. Dut 
because its author played constantly ag ‘nst 
such great bowlers as Richardson, Lock od 
and Ernest Jones, the last of whom crac! da 
rib for him at their first meeting. Of theS ‘Tey 
heroes he regards Lockwood as the more btle 
and difficult. Jones he holds to have bee’ the 
best Australian fast bowler whom he ever aw, 


though Cotter was “‘for a few overs a bit fas 2t. 
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me on the subject of pink-fleshed trout, 
siving their experiences on a variety of 
bh waters from gravel-bottomed brooks in 
N < to artificial lakes such as Blagdon, and 
‘st-class trout streams like the Test to 
iin burns in Scotland, and, so far from the 
‘ being elucidated in any way, it would 
a to be more puzzling than previously I 
h ,agined. The general consensus of opinion 
a s to be that coloration depends almost 
el y on the feeding available, but whether it 
is shrimp or the snail which is responsible is 
b means certain. Blagdon, which is prob- 
a he best artificial lake in the British Isles 
( ‘ to its wonderful-natural food supplies of 
é kind, contains rainbows which might at 
fi lance be mistaken for sea trout, and I have 
I | one expert attribute this mainly to the 
t numbers of sticklebacks in the water. At 
the same time one must admit that both shrimps 
and snails are very plentiful at Blagdon. 

\n instance of the obscurity of the subject 
is provided by two Caithness lochs, Stemster and 
Watten, These two inland waters are situated in 
precisely the same sort of geological surround- 
ings as regards rocks and soil, and are connected 
by a short length of stream; yet the trout in one 
loch are invariably white-fleshed, whereas in the 
other they are as pink as any grilse. In addition 
to this, their general coloration as regards body 
and spots is entirely different, so that it is 
possible to tell at a glance if a trout comes from 
Stemster or Watten. 

The correspondent who provides this con- 
flicting evidence from the Caithness lochs asks 
if anyone can explain another fish peculiarity, 
this time about his river, the Elvegaard, in 
Norway. A big tributary from a lake flows into 
this river some miles from its mouth at Narvik, 
and this length of stream is full of brown trout. 
‘The main river, which is very little larger than 
its tributary at the junction, is so full of sea 
trout that, as regards this particular fish, it is 
considered the best water in Norway; yet he has 
never once seen a brown trout in the river, or a 
sea trout in the tributary. The owner of this 
water has been unable to make much use of it 
during the last four years, but hopes to be able 
to refresh his memory about it very shortly. 


( VERAL correspondents have written to 


pee this correspondence started, the 
.) originator of the argument, Major R. A. 
Chrystal, has died suddenly at his home in 
Surrey. Major Chrystal, who wrote under the 
pseudonym of C. Trout, was an expert in all 
piscatory matters, particularly the varying con- 
ion of all the salmo species as the result of 
Spawning, and he held original views on this 
vject. His death represents a loss to the fish- 
world generally, for he had devoted much of 
» time to scientific research, and his experience 
ngling waters generally was unique. 


* 
- ~ 


N the Maidenhead area the Berkshire War 
Agricultural Committee are hard at work, 
h the aid of the Women’s Land Army and a 
nber of volunteer labourers from urban dis- 
cts, in clearing for crop growing a waste area 
thicket which has certainly not been culti- 
.ted in the lifetime of the present generation, 
| which in all probability has remained in its 
gin state from time immemorial. The whole 
the 250 acres of derelict land is a mass of 
dium-sized trees, bushes, brambles and, worst 


if, 
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GATE TOWER AND EMBATTLED WALL OF BROUGHTON CASTLE, 
OXFORDSHIRE 


of all, bracken; but by means of bulldozers— 
which remove the trees, branches, trunk and 
roots—and prairie-buster ploughs followed by 
disc harrows, the jungle is being cleared and 
broken up for cultivation. Much of it, when the 
work is completed in the autumn, will be sown 
with winter wheat, and the mineral deficiencies 
of the soil will be made up with chemical 
fertilisers; so that by the summer of 1945 this 
previously waste area will begin to play its part 
in contributing to the food supplies of the 
country. 


In view of the considerable expenditure of 
money and energy on this undertaking in 
reclaiming waste land to grow crops—and no 
one will deny that every possible acre in the 
country should be cultivated—it is somewhat 
incongruous to see, some fifty miles to the south 
in West Hampshire, an area of first-class farm 
land of much the same size being laid waste for 
all time by very similar machines employed in 
gravel extraction. If the Agricultural Com- 
mittees have the powers and administrative 
energy to reclaim from the wilderness land 
which will not show an economic return for 
many years to come, they should also be granted 
authority to save from complete and quite 
unnecessary elimination land which has proved 
its value in the past and which, until the exca- 
vators started work, was growing vegetables 
and corn that could not be surpassed in any 
county in the land. 


These War Agricultural Committees have 
very extensive powers. They can remove from 
his holding a farmer who is slack and inefficient, 
and they can instal another farmer in his place 
who will remedy this neglect. If, however, the 
owner of the land, instead of merely neglecting 
his holding, should decide to destroy it utterly, 
not only for the period of the war but for all 
time, they are apparently powerless to interfere, 
and it is left to another Agricultural Committee 
in a neighbouring county to endeavour to make 
up for the loss by reclaiming a wilderness at 
considerable expense and effort. 


* * 
* 


HEAR that shotgun cartridges are costing 
the —th Army £12 a 100 in Baghdad, 
so that only serving millionaires are able to take 
part in those Oriental duck shoots where it is 
no unusual thing to blaze off 400 between zero 
at 9 a.m. and 10.30 a.m. This occurs on all the 
neighbouring shoots on those rare occasions 
when the King of Egypt has a day with selected 
gunners on the very extensive royal duck 
preserves in the vicinity of the Pyramids, and 
the hordes of duck, which have been living 
peacefully in sanctuary, wing their way out over 
the land. 
Twelve pounds a 100 is the highest price 


yet recorded for sporting ammunition in war- 
time. I do not know that I have any authority 
for making a sweeping statement like this, as 
I have no information as to how much specially 
selected water-worn sling pebbles, suitable for 
gazelle and bustard, were costing the Israelites 
when they were engaged with the Philistines 
around Gaza. Nor do I know the price charged 
for sporting cloth-yard arrows in Saracen bow- 
smith shops during the First Crusade. That they 
were used we do know, for the Crusaders paid 
a certain amount of attention to sport between 
battles, and there are thrilling accounts of 
lion hunts, though whether the true lion ever 
existed in Syria and Palestine is a moot 
point. 


* * 
* 


URING the last war cartridges cost from 
£5 to £6 a:100 in Cairo and Alexandria, 
and I do not think they were really worth it. 
They hailed from southern Europe, and I hesi- 
tate to mention the country of their origin as 
it may quite possibly come in on the side of the 
Allies shortly, and I am always most careful not 
to give offence to friendly or Allied nations. They 
were very peculiar cartridges, as they could not 
make up their minds very quickly as to whether 
they would go off or not on the striker making 
impact with the cap, and the pattern made by 
the shot was erratic, as it was either as wide 
as a large-sized hayrick or as compact as a 
small walnut. In the first contingency a bird 
went on unscathed without losing a feather, 
and in the second—if hit—it disintegrated 
entirely. 


* * 
* 


N this country the price of cartridges has not 
attained unprecedented heights; in fact, 
considering the charges made for other non- 
essential commodities, one may regard 30s. a 
100 as reasonable. It is not so much the 
actual cost which concerns us as the methods 
we have to adopt to induce the local gunsmith 
to disgorge even a miserable 25. I have tried 
various attitudes: the hearty, with optimistic 
forecasts of a speedy relief from all our sufferings 
and shortages; the depressed, with gloomy 
tales of a starving wife and family in sore need 
of a hare or a couple of wood-pigeons; and the 
opulent, with reminiscences of the thous‘'nd odd 
I was accustomed to buy in other days, and th¢ 
thousands I am going to buy in the future. 
None of these devices is markedly successfgl, 
and I am thinking of giving a trial to th: pfe- 
scribed Oriental suppliant’s touch of hurling 
oneself prostrate to the ground, putting cist 
on one’s head and kissing the toe-cap of 
gunsmith’s boot. 
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IN NEW 


ROBABLY no other country has, for its 
size, more national parks than New 
Zealand. The Parks and Scenic Reserves 
occupy 4,500 square miles or about 
4 per cent. of the area of the Dominion. It is 
fortunate that so much territory is devoted to 
the permanent preservation of the Dominion’s 
natural beauties, for nowhere else, it is claimed, 
will finer and more varied scenery be found. 

In 1928 a special board was appointed to 
control parks which were not already adequately 
supervised. The policy of the Dominion appears 
to have been to set up a Park or Scenic Reserve 
wherever the nature of the landscape, whether 
by reason of its exceptional beauty, unusual 
nature or historical associations, warranted 
such a step. 

Before describing three of the main parks, 
a brief glance must be given to some of the 
smaller reserves. Two comprise stretches of 
rivers with part of the surrounding countryside. 
The Wanganui River Reserve, in North Island, 
contains luxurious forest country and a series 
of spectacular deep valleys and gorges through 
which the river,runs. Bird life is abundant. 
Shallow-draught river steamers, launches and 
canoes make cruises of many miles through this 
Reserve during the summer. 

The Buller Gorge Reserve derives its name 
from the Buller River in South Island. The 
region is one of dense forests of ferns, trees and 
trailing vines. The river itself, with numerous 
rapids and occasional quiet reaches, adds con- 
siderably to the beauty of the Reserve. In the 
early days of the Dominion, this neighbourhood 
was the scene of much gold-prospecting. Nowa- 
days, in place of the prospector’s pan and pick 
enormous dredges serve to remind the traveller 
that the forest path he is treading may be 
founded on gold. 

Another reserve has been created round 
the Franz Josef.and Fox Glaciers. Born among 
the snow and icefields of the Southern Alpine 
Chain, these glaciers descend through dense 
forest to the low country. The Franz Josef is one 
of the most remarkable sights in the world. 
Imagine a glacier with its terminal face within 
10 miles of the sea, and only 700ft. above sea 
level, stretching for eight miles and rising to 
more than 8,000ft. The glacier varies in width 
from half a mile to one and a half miles, and the 
whole is like an enormous river bounded on both 
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ZEALAND’S WILDS 


By FRANK W. LANE 





WINTER-TIME IN TONGARIRO NATIONAL PARK 
Many rare forms of plant life are found here, and the hot springs have earned the park the 
name of the “ Safety Valve of New Zealand ” 


sides by flowering native bush and jungle. The 
crimson bloom of the rata trees, which grow 
almost to the edge of the glacier, seen against 
the glittering ice river is an amazing spectacle. 

In this Reserve there is one of the famous 
glow-worm caves. The interiors of these caves 
are dimly lit by hosts of fairy lamps supplied 
by what is called a glow-worm but which 
appears to be the larva of a mosquito-like fly. 
The larva embeds itself in the limestone mud 
and lies within a kind of web. 

Writing of this strange inhabitant of the 
caves, J. W. Poynton says: “If the body is 
touched the lamp will be lowered until it is 
scarcely discernible. After a few minutes, if all 
is quiet, the creature will return slowly to its 
former position and light up again. It has been 
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MOUNT TASMAN FROM THE FOOT OF THE FOX GLACIER 


thought that the lamp causes minute insects tu 
fly towards it and get entangled in the web, but 
examination of the web with a microscope has 
revealed no remains of insects.’’ 

Other parks and reserves of the Dominion 
can be mentioned only by name: Lake 
Waikaremoana with the surrounding country 
still not fully explored; Stewart Island, known 
to the Maori as Isle of, the Glowing Skies from 
the magnificent sunrise and sunset effects to be 
seen there; Waipoua Kauri Forest, with its 
wide variety of trees and other delights for the 
botanist; Tasman Park, which is the ‘‘ Switzer- 
land’”’ of New Zealand, andthe Arthur Pass, which 
serves as the great playground for the people 
of Christchurch and the surrounding district. 

Of the three main parks, Tongariro, on the 
south-western shores of Lake Taupo in North 
Island, is some 230 square miles in area. It is 
dominated by three volcanic cones, one of which 
gives periodic but harmless displays. These 
three volcanoes were presented to the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand in 1887 by the paramount 
chief of one of the native tribes, by whom they 
were regarded as guardian deities. 

Tongariro makes an especial appeal to the 
botanist and nature-lover. Many rare and 
beautiful forms of plant life can be studied there 
in their natural settings, and the hot springs are 
a source of perpetual interest. The pressure 
through one of these, known as the Kerapiti 
Blowhole, which is 9Yins. in diameter, is 108lb. 
to the square inch. (One geyser used to send up 
spouts to a height of over 1,000ft. !) It has been 
called the ‘“‘Safety-valve of New Zealand.” 

The Trustees of the Park have made it a 
very attractive centre for a holiday. At one 
hotel, situated in the shadow of a snow-covered 
mountain, the peak of which rises to over 
9,000ft., there is good accommodation ior 
300 guests. Close by are fine ski-ing grounds on 
which championship meetings are held annually. 
The whole region forms a perfect area for tie 
enjoyment of snow sports of all kinds. There 
are also a nine-hole golf course, tennis cours, 
and good fishing. 

Egmont National Park, much smaller tha 
Tongariro, comprises entirely different scenery. 
It is in the middle of the rich and fertile plai 
of Taranaki District on the west coast of No:-! 
Island. The volcanic peak of Mount Egmo *, 
8,260ft. high, rises grandly from the plains, 2 
all sides but one, in a long even slope to fon 
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“ONE OF THE MOST PERFECTLY SHAPED 
MOUNTAINS IN THE WORLD ” — MOUNT 
EGMONT 


The voleanic peak, 8,260 ft. high, is sometimes 
visible 100 miles away 


one of the most perfectly shaped mountains in the 
world. It was so named by Captain Cook, who sighted 
it on January 10, 1770. Another great navigator, the 
late Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith, the long-distance 
airman, made Mount Egmont his first landfall in his 
flights across the Tasman Sea from Australia. The peak 
is sometimes visible 100 miles away. 

Hundreds of streams and many rivers have their 
origin on the slopes of Mount Egmont and radiate 
through the surrounding country like the spokes of a 
wheel. There is a beautiful belt of forest land around 
the mountain within which there is a variety of trees 
and shrubs ranging from those associated with the low 
country to many rare mountain and sub-alpine species. 

In the spring and early summer, the valleys above 
the forest are covered with alpine daisies and buttercups. 
Near the scrub-line there are many rare species of 
veronica and whole areas of the wild fuchsia tree. The 
Park also provides a sanctuary for many native birds, 
including some which are becoming rare in other parts 
of New Zealand. 

The Fjordland National Park is the largest, grandest 
and wildest of all. It encompasses the Southern Fjords 
in the extreme south-west and comprises an area of 
some 3,500 square miles. This virgin country, clothed 
in dense sub-tropical forest which climbs to the snow- 
line of the great peaks guarding the wonderful sea-lanes 
which wind for many miles inland, probably has no 
counterpart anywhere else in the world. 

It was in Dusky Sound, one of the most southerly 
of the fjords, that Captain Cook cast anchor’ in his 
famous barque Endeavour. Here he made ‘‘spruce beer” 
from the tips of selected shrubs in order to ward off 
scurvy in the crew. The ‘‘beer’’ caused a marked 

rovement in the health of the ship’s company. 

The view of the wonderful network of fjords from 

sea is extremely fine. Rugged mountain peaks, 

* slopes heavily clothed in forests, rise sheer from 

sea. The mountain peaks are often wreathed in mist 

cloud, but when this veil is blown aside there are 
iled gleaming snow slopes and glittering peaks. 

So wildly broken is this fjord country that it was 

until 1888 that a method of approach was found from 

mainland. An intrepid explorer named McKinnon, 
had long searched for some way through the maze 

ige Canyons and mountain walls, at last found the one 2 

able saddle by which the doorway to fjordland could MITRE PEAK, MILFORD SOUND, THE FJORD AT THE TERMINUS 

locked. He found it through watching a flight of OF THE MILFORD TRACK 
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VIEW FROM McKINNON’S PASS AND (Right) SUTHERLAND FALLS, MILFORD TRACK 
Along this 34-mile Track, “‘ wonder follows wonder in bewildering succession ” 


black swans crossing a high saddle. The saddle 
has been named McKinnon’s Pass in his honour. 

The trail which McKinnon blazed has also 
become known as the World’s Wonder Walk or 
the Milford Track. Along this route can be seen, 
within a few hours, more magnificent scenery 
than can perhaps be seen in the same time any- 
where else on earth. One writer has said of it: 

“‘Along its route wonder follows wonder in 
such bewildering succession that it is difficult 
for the mind to grasp the grand immensity of 
this great landscape. The canyons through 
which the Milford Track winds its way are huge 
chasms among the sheer walls of the mountains, 


chiselled and sculptured from the solid rock by 
glacier ice of some prehistoric era. 

“Now, in strange contrast to the manner 
of their making, a sub-tropical forest of trees, 
shrubs, ferns, and hanging mosses fills these 
gorges and climbs high among the clefts and 
crevices surrounding them. Beautiful little 
mountain lakes, rushing torrents, and the roar 
and thunder of waterfalls and distant ava- 
lanches from the great snow peaks are all vivid 
impressions of this grand country left on the 
mind of the visitor.’’ 

In the flora of this enchanted land, 
most beautiful of all are the mountain-lilies, 


PEMBROKE PEAK AND THE LION, MILFORD SOUND 


with their chalices of living snow, golden hearts 
and great green leaves. These leaves are a boon 
to the traveller. Not only can they be used as 
a drinking-cup, but sometimes they will supply 
the drink as well. In the bottom of the bowl-like 
leaves, veined and green like the rind of a water- 
melon, there is generally a little reserve of fresh 
rain-water or dew.. These lilies are said to be the 
largest ‘‘buttercups”’ in the world. 

Those following the 34 miles of the Milford 
Track to-day usually traverse it in three days 
of easy stages with stops at comfortable cabins 
which are available en route. Each of these 
cabins is in the charge of a caretaker who caters 
for the wants of travellers and attends to their 
well-being and general comfort. 

Milford Sound, the northernmost fjord at 
the terminus of the Track, is very deep, with 
towering mountain-sides and precipices rising 
from its dark waters. Some of the world’s 
largest liners have entered Milford in recent 
years. The liners have steamed close in under 
precipices that, towering thousands of feet 
above, have made them look like toy boats ona 
pond. 

The Sound is over 14 miles long and along 
the whole of this distance it is flanked by 
tremendous cliffs and mountains. The Govern- 
ment Tourist Department has established a 
hotel at the head of the Sound, and from this 
point launch voyages can be taken to other 
places of interest. 

A new approach to this scenic wonderland 
is now being made in the spectacular motor «oad 
from Lake Wanaka. Traversing the great 
valleys of the Eglinton and Hollyford, this road 
leads to a tunnel through the solid rock usder 
the Homer Saddle, which is the final barrier to 
the Milford Sound. ; 

With the completion of this tunnel -\ew 
Zealand will be able to claim, in addition tu the 
World’s Wonder Walk, the World’s 
Wonderful Drive, a possession which will e210! 
all to journey in comfort through the mag 1l- 
cence of the Dominion’s greatest and {1 
National Park. 

The pictures illustrating this article 
supplied by the High Commissioner for 
Zealand. 
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LARGE TORTOISESHELL 


By S. BEAUFOY 


EVERAL species of butterflies have been 
increasing in numbers in:recent years, in 
sarticular the comma and the white 
admiral, but unfortunately the reverse is 

of the large tortoiseshell, which is now 
‘ed to bea rarity in most parts of England. 
localities of East Anglia, however, still 
. stronghold of this species, and there one 
easonably sure of seeing several of thesé 
es at the correct season of the year. 
ough the general pattern of the large 
hell is similar to that of its relative, 
tortoiseshell, there can be no mistaking 
species, for the large tortoiseshell is 
larger, as its name implies, and 
than the small. 
large tortoiseshell is one of the few 
hich hibernate as perfect insects. This 
1 hollow trees and dense thickets, its 
inderside, so similar to a dead leaf, 
iging it effectively. At the end of March 
ning of April, the insects emerge from 
nter quarters, and may often be seen 
und the outskirts of large woods, fre- 
resting with outspread wings on the 
uind. Once on the wing, however, they 
edingly difficult to catch, for their flight 
rapid. 

ie female lays her eggs (Fig. 1) in large 

on the terminal twigs of elm or sallow, 


2,—YOUNG CATERPILLARS AND 


SILK WEB 





and occasionally other trees. The twigs selected are usually 
high up,though I have found them only head high. The eggs 
are laid in orderly fashion surrounding the twig, and are 
of the ribbed form common to most of the Nymphalide 
family, to which the large tortoiseshell belongs. 

The young caterpillars, on hatching, spin a silk 
web (Fig. 2) on the twig, and gradually extend the web, 
as they grow, over the foliage in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the twig. On these leaves they feed. The 
web is not very conspicuous in the early stages but 
becomes more obvious as the caterpillars become fully 
grown. The fully grown caterpillar (Fig. 3) is mainly 
brown in colour and is covered with spines, this again 
being a characteristic of the Nymphalide family. When 
about to pupate (Fig. 4), the caterpillars will separate, 
and crawl a long way from the web before attaching 
themselves by their tails to the underside of twigs, 
palings and similar supports. The chrysalis, 
examined closely, is remarkably pretty and is 
usually of a dull reddish shade. 

In July the perfect butterflies emerge and 
are then to be seen at their best, having lost 
none of their pristine beauty. They will seldom 
visit flowers, but occasionally may be seen 
feeding on buddleia, which proves such an 
attraction to almost all species of butterfly. 
The food of the large tortoiseshell seems to be 
mainly sap, issuing from the bark of trees, and 
large numbers have sometimes been seen con- 
gregating round such a patch of sap. 





3.—FULLY-GROWN CATERPILLARS 
COVERED WITH SPINES 





If a newly emerged butterfly be closely 
examined, it will be seen that there are a 
number of long bristles on the undersides 
(Fig. 7) of the wings. There is only one other 
species of British butterfly in which these 
bristles occur to any extent, and that is the 
Camberwell beauty, an occasional visitor to 
these islands. The presence of these bristles in 
the two species and also the similarity in their 
method of egg-laying have led to the large tor- 
toiseshell and the Camberwell beauty being 
placed next to each other in the specific series. 


4.—CHRYSALIDS AND CATERPILLAR 





























1.—LARGE TORTOISESHELL 
EGGS 

















ABOUT TO PUPATE 











—THE UNDERSIDE OF THE 
BUTTERFLY’S WINGS 





6.—UPPER SIDE OF THE 
BUTTERFLY 





7.—BRISTLES ON UNDERSIDE 
OF WINGS 
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BRITAIN’S ROADSIDE PILLARS 


By ARTHUR TURNER , 


antiquarian, many of Britain’s old 

milestones have had to be defaced in 
the interests of national security, many other 
types of roadside pillar, on which British history 
throughout the centuries is writ, have escaped. 
Indeed, there are roadside stones which date 
back far beyond the Norman Conquest, and 
even beyond the date of any existing ecclesi- 
astical building. 

Ancient customs, medieval ideas, historic 
battles, events in comparatively recent times— 
all have left behind a number of relics in the 
shape of stone pillars. The few that have had 
part of their inscriptions removed have lost 
little thereby, for (unlike the old mile-posts) 
they rely chiefly upon their associations for 
their interest, and not upon any words carved 
upon them. 

They range from early Christian 
preaching crosses to pilgrim crosses, 
and from boundary stones to mere 
memorials. An outline of some of the 
most interesting will emphasise their 
wide variety. 

The National Trust authorities 
have considered it worth while to take 
under their protection a roadside relic 
associated with one medizval custom— 
the Church’s provision of sanctuary 
for wrongdoers. This pillar, the sole 
National Trust specimen of its kind, 
stands at a road junction near Sharow, 
in the Ripon district. Its preservation 
as Trust property is fully justified, for 
Ripon has lost all the seven other stones 
which marked the sanctuary limits of 
its abbey church of the Middle Ages. 

Other pillars of the same _ kind, 


LTHOUGH, much to the concern of the 
A= the historian and the 


THIS WEATHER-BEATEN PILLAR WAS 
*ROBABLY AT ONE TIME A PILGRIM CROSS 


1_ stands near Great Hatfield in the Yorkshire Holderness 


which may be noted beside Britain’s roads and 
which have not been defaced, include one or two 
in the neighbourhood of Beverley. <A small, 
plain stone standing in a field one mile from that 
East-Riding minster town, and visible from the 
road that leads to York, is authoritatively 
reputed to be a sanctuary cross, though it bears 
no inscription and apparently is not being 
specially preserved. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy sanctuary 
pillar in the country, however, is one that can 
be seen in the heart of the industrial West- 
Riding. When the authorities widened the 
road at this point, a short time before the war, 
they spared the relic. 

The highway alterations have enhanced the 
aspect of Dumb Steeple, as the column is called. 
The pillar is now to be more plainly seen near 
Cooper Bridge, in the Brighouse neighbour- 
hood, by travellers going by road between 


\ 
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Huddersfield and Leeds. It served as 
a sanctuary point in connection with 
Kirklees Nunnery, and tradition 
declares that Robin Hood and his 
men often made the stone their 
meeting-place. Colour is lent to this 
story by the belief that the bold 
outlaw’s burial-place is in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The column, which with its 
surmounting orb presents a striking 
picture, was certainly used as a ren- 
dezvous in later times, for here the 
Luddite Rioters of the Industrial 
Revolution period gathered before 
starting their machine-breaking 
onslaught on Hunsworth Mill. The 
incident is graphically described in 
Shirley. 

It is a common but erroneous 
belief that the custom of giving 
sanctuary to wrongdoers represented 
by such pillars condoned crime in 
the Middle Ages. Actually, stiff 
penalties were imposed, and refuge 
was given for a limited time only. 
Banishment from the country for life 
was a frequent punishment inflicted 
on the self-confessed criminal. 

Neither was sanctuary a privi- 
lege accorded only to poor male- 
factors. The Beverley records reveal 
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B. L. Thompson 
A RELIC ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
CHURCH’S SANCTUARY 


This pillar, standing at.a junction near 
Sharow, is preserved by the National Trust 
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A COLUMN AT WHICH, SAys 
TRADITION, ROBIN HOOD AND 
HIS MEN OFTEN MET 


Known as Dumb Steeple, it is situated 
in the Brighouse neighbourhood of 
Yorkshire 


that knights and noblemen were among 
those who sought refuge and who were 
punished. In 50 years 500 persons 
took advantage of the sanctuary rights 
at this Yorkshire town. 

The sanctuary laws were abolished 
in 1636, but a somewhat similar custom 
was observed until later times, in con- 
nection with another type of relic that 
can still be seen alongside some of 
Britain’s roads—the weeping cross. 

Many of these pillars were set up as 
halting-places for cortéges and were 
necessary in the days when coffins 
were carried. But in some cases the 
pillars served as penance crosses, where 
local wrongdoers were obliged by the 
clergy to make demonstrations of 
sorrow for their sins. 

A series of weeping or cortége stones exists 
on the old bridle road leading from the Clint 
(Nidderdale) district towards Ripley and ending 
in Ripley churchyard, where there is the base 
of a more elaborate cross with niches for the 
mourners. 

The number of genuine mourning crosses 
existing to-day in Britain is not very large, 
but there are many pilgrim crosses on the road- 
side. This is remarkable, for, although a list 
compiled at the time of the Reformation noted 
5,000, the Puritans later described them as 
‘“‘Popish symbols” and ordered the removal of 
every one. 

That so many pilgrim pillars survived this 
edict may be taken as an indication of the awe, 
or superstition, in which they were held by 
wayfarers in medieval days. In 1496, a work 
entitled Dives et Pauper was published, exhort- 
ing travellers to worship at all these crosses 
and to give thanks for a safe journey thus far. 

The superstition surrounding them is dis- 
closed by an incident relating to a pilrim 
pillar near Llywydd, not far from Rag’an, 
Monmouthshire. The edict ordering the re- 
moval of these “Popish symbols” prompt>d 4 
local farmer to purloin this stone. Immedia‘ aly, 
says tradition, misfortunes began to assail -im, 
and the evil influences were not dispelled «.atil 
the pillar was returned to its original si °— 
where it stands to this day. The extent to w ich 
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TH! TOWTON SLAUGHTER OF 1461 IS 
CO\MEMORATED BY ‘THIS OBELISK 


Near the road that skirts the battlefield, it 
is close to Aberford 


superstitious beliefs have retained many of our 
historic relics is, indeed, most interesting. 

A curious wayside stone—probably at one 
time a pilgrim cross—is to be seen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Great Hatfield, in the Yorkshire 
Holderness. Though much weather-worn, it 
bears unmistakable evidence of having been 
elaborately carved, but little appears to be 
known about its history. 

That crosses of this type have also been 
used as preaching crosses is certain, but the 
oldest preaching pillars in the country are of 
far earlier origin than any of the stones already 
mentioned. Most of them now stand in church- 
yards or inside churches, as, for example, the 
reputed preaching cross of St. Chad, in Middles- 
moor Church, at the head of Nidderdale, but 
a few do exist beside the roads. 


STONE ON YEADON MOOR. 
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Two of the oldest are at Sandbach, 
Cheshire. They were cut from very 
hard stone, with the gratifying result 
that they are well preserved. Various 
sculptures and the emblems of the Four 
Evangelists are to be seen on these 
notable roadside relics. 

More modern roadside structures 
include many memorials. The Towton 
slaughter of 1461, during the Wars of 
the Roses, is perpetuated by an obelisk 
near the road that skirts the battlefield, 
not far from Aberford, on the Great 
North Road. 

The Eleanor crosses erected where 
the cortége of the Queen of Edward | 
halted in 1290 are well known, but 
only three of the original 10 remain (at 
Waltham Cross, Geddington and North- 
ampton). A fine memorial modelled on 
similar lines exists at Sledmere, in the 
Yorkshire wolds. It was erected in mem- 
ory of the fallen men of the 5th Yorkshire 
Regiment in the last war. The names of 
farmers, footmen, saddlers, and carpen- 
ters of the locality, as well as those of 
Sir Mark Sykes and Captain Raymond 
Thompson, appear on this beautiful 
roadside memorial. 

Another wayside memorial near by 
commemorates the sacrifices of the York- 
shire Wagoners’ Reserve. Various inci- 
dents are depicted round the centre 
column, including the embarkation for 
France of the Reserve. Sir Mark Sykes 
(a decendant of the famous Turf 
figure, Sir Tatton Sykes) himself com- 
posed the verses which appear in old 
English on this unique feature of the 
Wolds. 

Still another memorial stone, but in quite 
a different category, remains near the Malton- 
Pickering road. It is a plain, undressed pillar 
set in a base formed by large slabs, and it is 
intended to indicate the. site of Malton’s Roman 
fort. 

Britain’s parish boundary stones represent 
another era in our history—the period when 
communal ownership was expanding, but when 
map-making was still in a more or less nebulous 
state and some tangible reminder of the limits 
of ownership was needed. Plain, uninscribed 
obelisks often served this purpose. A good 
example is Yeadon Stoop, a pillar on a cross- 
roads site, on the Harrogate-Bradford road. 

Much as the spoliation of old milestones 
may be deplored, it is gratifying that the 
roadside pillars of other kinds, still remaining 
in profusion, provide a good cross-section of 
English history. 


(Le) MARKING THE SITE OF A ROMAN FORT—ON THE MALTON-PICKERING ROAD. 
(Right) SAXON PILLAR AT ALDBOROUGH, NEAR THE GREAT NORTH ROAD 





BASE OF A WEEPING CROSS NEAR RIPLEY 
Weeping crosses were erected as halting-places 
for bearers of coffins 





(Middle) PARISH BOUNDARY 
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HARVINGTON HALL, WORCESTERSHIRE—II 


THE PROPERTY OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF BIRMINGHAM (‘(R.C.) 


The secret hiding-places installed at Harvington, 
probably about 1630, are among the best- 
preserved to be seen anywhere. The house was 
re-built from an earlier one in about 1575 by 


John Pakington 
By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


T was the two widows who reigned at 
Harvington, 1631-96, who implicated 
the Hall so deeply with the Catholic 
faith that they embraced. The Paking- 
tons had originally come into Worcestershire 
late in the fifteenth century through John 
Pakington of Warwickshire marrying the 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Wash- 
bourne of Stanford in the former county. 
His son John took to the law and was 
well thought of by Henry VIII, who, 
besides the honour of knighthood, granted 
him the right to remain covered in his 
presence—a privilege sometimes denoting 
baldness rather than eminence of any other 
kind—and possession of the lands of the 
nunnery of Westwood. Before his death in 
1560 he had amassed 32 manors and property 
acquired from 70 different persons, among 
them Hampton Lovett, where he lived, and 
Chaddesley Corbett of which Harvington Hall 
was the manor house. Having no son, his 
great estate was divided between his brothers. 
Robert, the elder, who had married the 
co-heiress of Lord Chief Justice Sir John 
Baldwin and so annexed the manor of Ayles- 
bury to the family, was M.P. for London 
when, in 1537, he was murdered in the street 
by opponents of the Reformation, leaving 
a son who became the ancestor of the 
Pakingtons of Westwood. One of his des- 
cendants, the 2nd Baronet, is said to have 
been the original Sir Roger de Coverley. 
Humphrey, the younger brother, is stated 
to have been a London merchant, who also 
married an heiress, Elizabeth Harding. On 
him Sir John settled Chaddesley Corbett. 
Thus far, the course of the Pakingtons 
seemed set fair on the Protestant wind with 
the additional incentive against Rome of a 
murder in the family. The senior branch at 
Westwood continued Protestants. Robert’s 
son, known as Lusty Sir John Pakington, 
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1.—THE EAST SIDE AND BRIDGE OVER THE MOAT TO THE GATEWAY 


was a notable figure at Elizabeth’s Court and 
began the building of Westwood about 1600. 
And there is no reason to suppose that John 
Pakington of Harvington, who succeeded his 
father before 1569, was hampered in the 
re-building of the house by incurring the 
suspicion of the authorities. On the other 
hand there are the hiding-places, of which the 
building contains four and for which its un- 
usually irregular planning and construction, 
with continual changes of level and tortuous 
communications, might have been calculated 
to provide unsuspected corners. If it could 
be shown that their contrivance was integral 
to the structure of the building John Paking- 
ton would be revealed as a secret Catholic 
who foresaw the years of oppression to come : 
percipience given to few who looked forward 
to the early triumph of Philip of Spain. But 
the construction of the hides themselves, in 
most cases, is consonant with their being later 
than the building. All the evidence goes to 
prove that both the builder and his son 





2.—THE ROOM OVER THE GATEWAY 


In the doorway into the withdrawing-room the trap-door of a hiding-place is seen raised 





Humphrey, who lived till 1631, were Pio- 
testants. His widow, Abigail Sachevereil, 
continued to reside at Harvington till 1657, 
though its ownership had passed to their 
daughter Mary, wife of Sir John Yate of 
Buckland. He was a Catholic and she, and 
probably her mother, adopted his religion. 
The hiding-places were therefore constructed 
by Lady Yate or her mother not earlier than 
1631, possibly after 1658 when the former 
took up residence as a widow. 

That being so, the intricacy of John 
Pakington’s building must be attributed to 
no intention to deceive and confuse but to 
structural problems arising from the con- 
version of the medieval building that he 
found upon the site. Last week it was ex- 
plained that the low east side of the house, 
containing the gateway (Fig. 1), is a casing 
in Elizabethan brick of an earlier timber 
range, but that it is more likely to have been 
the solar wing than the hall of the earlier 
house. In the photographs of the rooms that 
it contains (Figs. 2, 3, 4) this timber structure 
is seen. It is evident that the massive ceiling 
of the lower room (Fig. 4) and the plaster 
barrel ceiling of the upper room (Fig. 3) are 
a good deal later than the walls. The wall 
posts, just below the plaster, have the footings 
for supporting a tie-beam, and some 5 ft. 
lower down the mortice-holes for braces to 
support it, at the level of that seen in Fig. 2. 
The plaster ceiling was found to be attached 
to curved ribs of earlier date, and parts of 
the roof structure to have been painted in 
primary colours. But an open barrel roof is 
inconsistent with brace-and-tie-beam con- 
struction probably supporting a king-post, as 
evidenced by the mortice-holes in the posts. 
The inference is that the roof was recon- 
structed, the tie-beam and braces  veing 
replaced by the curved ribs, when the ‘loor 
was inserted, that is early in the sixteenth 
century. The massive construction oi the 
lower room’s ceiling, with fatly-moulded 
beams and stopped-chamfer rafters, is typical 
of that epoch. The chimney and firey ‘aces 
may have been inserted at the same “ime, 
or when the plaster ceiling was put up ‘ater 
in the same century. The general dedv “tion, 
therefore, is that in its earliest form the ange 
may have been a hall-like building, but, 
before the Pakington re-building o the 
present house, was divided into an upp¢ and 
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lower room of solar and parlour type, imply- 
ing the existence of the hall elsewhere ; 
conventionally, this would have adjoined at 
right angles on the site of the present hall. 


The oak head of a three-light window, 
found built into one of the walls and now 
seer. above the settle in Fig. 4, may have 
bee: part of a hall screen or inner partition, 
sinc- it seems not to have been glazed or 
exp. ed to weathering, but not necessarily in 
this oom. Its date appears to be mid- 
four. cnth century. The remains of a painted 
frie. curvive in the room above the gateway 
(Fig. ’), behind the chamfered beams with 
whic be corners of the room were cut off, 
proi iy at the same date as the floor was 
set che adjoining room. The frieze, of 
ribl scrolls, recalls work at Cothay, 
So t, of circa 1500. 


upper room, 36 ft. long and 16 ft. 
known as the withdrawing-room and 

with original panelling. With the 
‘low, it is furnished with appropriate 
resented by friends of Harvington. 
joorway on the right of Fig. 2 the 
or can be seen raised which gives into 
x-place contrived to the left of the 
eplace in Fig. 3. This hide-out must 
emporary with the stonework, unless 
ormed in a space otherwise occupied, 
small staircase to the room over the 
y which generally had a direct means 
of access. At the other end of the withdraw- 
ing-room, in the Elizabethan building, is 
Lad Yate’s bedroom (Fig. 8). This retains 
its oak panelling and also a garderobe closet 
in the chimney-breast, seen in the illustration. 
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A door in the withdrawing-room opens 
into the upper end of the great hall, or 
banqueting hall (Fig. 5), which is lit either 
side by a large transomed window in a deep 
bay. The hall is at first-floor level, with a 
large buttery beneath it and was reached 
from the entrance by a handsome staircase 
in the north-west corner of the building. The 
door from the landing is just outside the 
picture to the right of Fig. 5, but is shown in 
detail in Fig. 10 as an unusual and delightful 


4.—THE 
PARLOUR-HALL 

BESIDE 
THE GATEWAY, 
WITH CEILING 
OF ABOUT 1500 


3.—_THE WITHDRAWING-ROOM, AS PANELLED AND CEILED IN THE 
LATE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


example of the earliest type of wainscot door. 
The hall was unfortunately stripped many 
years ago of its decoration, which Father 
Brownlow described as ‘“‘superb wainscoting 
the panels of which were decorated with 
beautiful arabesque drawings in colours, 
black and red. Its chimneypiece, or large 
space between the fireplace and lofty ceiling, 
was a magnificent display of richly tinctured 
coats of arms and delicately carved crests, 
those of the Yate family particularly.” A 
fragment of this decoration may survive in 
a painted door seen in the far corner of the 
illustration. The staircase, which was built 
round a rectangular well, was also removed 
to Coughton Court about 1910, with the 
object of preserving it. A reproduction was 
in course of being built before the war. 


Another, newel, staircase ascends from 
ground to second storey beside the hall fire- 
place, and provides the most direct com- 
munication between the hall and the kitchen 
in the south-west wing. 

Before leaving the hall it must be pointed 
out how closely its shape and position corre- 
spond to the typical late medieval arrange- 
ment in relation to solar and kitchen, so 
supporting the view that, at any rate since 
about 1500, there was a house here of the 
usual H plan, which John Pakington followed 
fairly closely. Elements both in the buttery 
underneath the hall and at the base of the 
main staircase appear to be remnants of this 
earlier building. 

The kitchen, however, and the rooms 
over it give every indication of having been 
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(Left) 5.—GREAT HALL, OCCUPY] 


THE FIRST FLOOR OF THE souty 


BLOCK. 


NG 


The walls were stripped of their panelling in 


the nineteenth century 


new built in about 1570 (the earlier kitchen 
could, on plan, have occupied the space 


between the new kitchen and buttery). 
has solid brick walls, and two hearths, 


It 
the 


larger of which is seen in Fig. 7. At the back 
of the great fireplace is a separate shaft, rising 


from the ground to second-floor level y. 
it is closed by a gabled roof. Near the to 
a massively constructed oak pulley-y, 
and lower down is a smaller pulley im: 
ately over a hole communicating wit 
kitchen through the chimney. The , 
arrangement is excellently illustrate: 
Fig. 6, reproduced from Mr. Hodgkin: 
account of Harvington, where he convinci: 
describes it as an apparatus for turning 
kitchen spit. The weight shown was, in { 
discovered in the base of the shaft some y 
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6.—SUGGESTED SPIT MECHANISM I 


KITCHEN CHIMNEY 


vit- 
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(Left) 7—THE KITCHEN HEARTH, WITH 
THE BREAD OVEN ON THE LEFT. (The hole 
for the spit-cord shown in Fig. 6 has been filled up) 


(Bottom) 8.—FIREPLACE AND CLOSET IN 


LADY YATE’S BEDROOM 


jack, rotated the mechanism by gravity 
Spit-jacks came into use towards the end 0! 


the sixteenth century, and this system s 


eems 


to have been installed after the building o! 
the house, since the brickwork of the shaft 


appears not to be part of the ori 
structure. 

When hiding-places were installed 
gentleman’s residence, it is to be sup; 


ginal 


in a 
osed 


that the undertaking was not advertised. 


No contractor’s board was exposed ove! 
front door, inscribed “Little John & 
Concealment Specialists. Fitters of Os: 
confidential installations. Sliding pane! 
trap-door experts.” When “alterat: 
were being made, the wise owner no 

combined them ostensibly with other 

and in those days before plumbing 
cannot have been too easy. Possib! 
adding of this spit-shaft was the cloa 
or at least simultaneous with, the 

installation of hide-outs: for one of 

gives into the top of the shaft. It o< 
the space over the kitchen bread-ove 
under the floor of a garde-robe (Fi 
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9—UNTRANCE (BY A_ PIVOTING 
BEAM) TO HIDING-PLACE IN DR. 
DODD’S LIBRARY 


adjoining the room over the kitchen. The 
chamber is 5 ft. by 3 ft. by 6 ft. high, with 
a lid of three layers of planks in the floor of 
the garde-robe. It has an opening 18 ins. 
square into the spit-shaft through which an 
active man might wriggle and slide down the 
weighted rope. 

The most ingenious of the hiding- 
places is one approached from a small room 
on the first floor next the main staircase 
known as Dr. Dodd’s Library (Fig. 9). At 
its inner end is a raised platform, the space 
above which was occupied by a cupboard 
5 ft. high lined with oak wainscot, which has 
now disappeared. A portion of the right side 
of this was evidently movable and revealed 
the studding of the brick and timber wall. 
One of these vertical timbers on being 
pressed swings outwards on an iron pivot, 
revealing a slit through which an average- 
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10.—DOOR TO GREAT HALL FROM 
STAIRCASE LANDING 
AN EARLY FORM OF WAINSCOT 


sized person can just squeeze. The chamber 
beyond, built over the corridor, is 8 ft. by 
3 ft. and 5 ft. high. It was only discovered 
accidentally in 1897, and when found con- 
tained an oak joint stool. 

Another hide, almost as cunning, is 
entered from the second-floor landing where 
there are some steps to the corridor. One 
of these lifts and discloses a small box-like 
cavity, at the back of which is an opening, 
formerly closed by a door, into a chamber, 
5 ft. 9 ins. by 5 ft. and 6 ft. high, formed 
by lowering the ceiling of the butler’s pantry 
adjoining the great hall. It is said to have 
had a spy-hole into 
the hall, but that dis- 
appeared when the 
panelling went. There 
was formerly a rush 
mat in the chamber. 
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11.—TRAPDOOR, FROM CLOSET, TO 
HIDING-PLACE OVER BREAD OVEN 
IN THE KITCHEN 


The hide beside the gate-house has 
already been referred to. It is much more 
primitive, being described as a “dark and 
uninviting hole some 10 ft. deep and 
descended by a step ladder, and so small that 
its occupant could only sit or stand,’’ which 
perhaps confirms the inference that it is of 
earlier date than the others. The hides are 
indicated on the plans by the letter H, and 
will be found described in Secret Hiding Places 
by H. Granville Squiers (1933). For these 
notes on them I am indebted to Mr. Hodgkin 
son’s admirable paper. 

(To be concluded) 
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-—GROUND-, FIRST- AND SECOND-FLOOR PLANS 
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P os and Fig. 6 are reproduced from Recent Discoveries at 


F vington Hall, by H. R. Hodgkinson (Oxford University 


Press) 
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COUNTRY 


NE of the first considerations in the 
re-planning of the great industrial 
areas will be the provision of adequate 
“‘lungs”’ or breathing spaces, where 

the factory workers may get away from their 
normal surroundings to spend their leisure time 
in open country. It is now realised that, in the 
past, industry has been allowed to develop with 
comparatively little thought for open spaces or 
recreational facilities, and this has often resulted 
in the gradual formation of huge areas of con- 
tinuously built-up country with a heavy con- 
centration of industrial premises and a high 
density of population. 


The Black Country is one of the most 
important engineering production areas in the 
world and is a typical example of this uncon- 
trolled type of development ; town merges 
into town without any apparent break, the 
general impression being of a huge, sprawling, 
built-up area over which spread the tentacles 
of roads, railways, canals, and the pylons of 
the power grid system. It is, therefore, some- 
what surprising to discover that some 30,000 
acres are classed as “‘derelict’’ and are lying 
idle and unused, the receptacles for all the 
rubbish and waste products of the district. 

Here, then, is something to try the skill 
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2.—BLACK COUNTRY VISTA WITH A MARL HOLE AND 
The coarse grass and weed surface 
growth can be seen in the foreground 


WATERLOGGED LAND. 





3—A TYPICAL MARL HOLE SHOWING A SMALL 
PLANTATION 
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1.—MARL HOLE SURROUNDED BY SPOIL MOUNDS 


Ponies are turned loose for grazing 


of the planner, for there is no doubt that, with 
a far-seeing reconstruction policy, these waste 
lands may be reclaimed and blended into the 
re-planning schemes to form essential open 
spaces of all types. 


These desolate tracts of country vary con- 
siderably in size, some being only a few acres 
in extent, while there are large stretches of 
land which would prove suitable for extensive 
experiments in re-vegetation and re-afforesta- 
tion. Generally, derelict land is largely com- 
posed of old tips, mounds of quarry spoil and 
remains of old iron workings ; the surface is 
broken and undulating with, here and there, 
large mounds standing out against the skyline. 
Scattered throughout are marl holes and pits 

of all sizes, often filled 

oT with water. The 

ground is mostly 

covered with a scant 

growth of harsh grasses 

and weeds, although in 

some parts gorse has 

managed to maintain 
a foothold. 


Some of the sites 
will be suitable for 
housing development, 
particularly if a light 
prefabricated design is 
used embodying a dis- 
tributed system of 
floor loading. Other- 
wise various classes of 
open spaces may be 
planned, such as green 
belts linking up with 
existing agricultural 
land, grouping of 
adjoining areas into 
nature reserves, or the 
construction of smaller 
parks and recreation 


grounds. 
A comprehensive 
physical and _ social 


survey has falready 
been commenced; this 
will naturally take 
some time to complete, 
but when all the facts 
have been assembled 
the co-relationship of 
the derelict areas will 
be seen, and also their 
relation to other lands 
scheduled as open 
spaces or agricultural. 
It will then be possible 
to take the broadest 
view in planning for 
green belts and other 
open spaces. 


Before any 
schemes for re- 
vegetation can be 


carried out, a good deal 
of preliminary treat- 
ment will be necessary, 
involving the re- 


MARGIN contouring of the 


on the larger areas of derelict land 


present surface. This work will be done lay. ly 
by mechanical means, such as bulldozers id 
scrapers, which, however, will so disturb he 
ground that the thin layer of top soil wi!’ be 
completely destroyed. Re-vegetation on © ch 
poor land will be a problem for the exp rt, 
and the Imperial Bureau of Pastures ad 
Forage Crops is studying the question ¥ ‘th 
particular reference to the Black Country w” ste 
lands. It is expected that they, and o ier 
researchers, will soon be able to suggest ‘he 
best methods to be followed for the varying 
types of open spaces to be formed. 


For instance, it is probable that on the 
larger areas some quick-growing vegetation will 
be sown in order to support sheep for a limited 
period, thus helping to fertilise the soil beiore 
seeding down with selected grasses. It may be 
that certain products of local sewage farms will 
be experimented with, and this reclamation 
programme will provide an admirable oppor- 
tunity to develop the work that has been done 
in this field of agriculture. 


In the case of the smaller parks and recrea- 
tion grounds, their size will permit of more 
specialised landscape architecture. Where grass 
is to be laid down, a top dressing of good soil 
may be provided in addition to the various 
methods of fertilising, while plantations of 
shrubs and rock gardening would add greatly 
to the beauty of the parks. It is hoped that 
all forms of outdoor sport will be catered for, 
even involving the construction of golf courses. 


Most of the smaller marl holes will be filled 
in during the reconstruction process, but the 
larger ones may be incorporated into the land- 
scape scheme as ornamental water, or for boat- 
ing, bathing and model yachting. After recon- 
struction, the planting of trees around the margin 
of the pools will enhance their value from the 
scenic point of view; as the illustrations show, 
some of these pools have a certain beauty even 
in their derelict condition. Past experiments in 
fish culture have been very successful, and in 
one converted marl hole near Birmingham carp 
weighing 8 Ib. have been reared. After purifica- 
tion of the water, stocking with selected species 
may be undertaken with every confidence, 
providing there is some measure of protection 
from poaching. It is well to remember that 
some deep water must be planned for in order 
that the fish may have protection in very cold 
weather. 

During the industrial evolution of the ! lack 
Country almost all the tree growth has been 
destroyed, and as a result the land is prac ally 


denuded of trees, except for a few stunte. sur 
vivors in the more remote parts. It is th fore 
imperative that re-afforestation should om- 
mence at the earliest possible moment. Fo estry 
experts are keenly interested in the proble 2 = 


their advice will be of the greatest valu: 
types of trees suitable for the various sit 5 are 
selected and also in suggesting the best m: -hods 
of planting and promoting root growt! 

Experimental work was started som 
ago, but owing to the destruction of the oung 
trees by youths and animals, most of t! nur- 
series were gradually wiped out. In © few 
scattered instances, however, the tre: did. 


years 
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survive and Fig. 4 shows a portion ot a large 
lautation near Bilston where 160,000 trees 
were planted. After 20 years the growth has 
ben very satisfactory and the percentage of 
deo ths extremely small; their present flourish- 
ine condition is a hopeful augury for the future. 
The trees were planted direct into an old tip 
id about 30 ft. deep, no attempt being 


‘a » to prepare the ground in any way round 


the ots. The varieties included alder, black 
po «rf, sycamore, ash and horse chestnut. 
resent experiments in the same locality 
are ing carried out on tip land and round marl 
ho a small nursery is seen in the illustration 
of »ical marl hole (Fig. 3). A greater variety 
of 5 is now being planted, including, in 
ad n to the above-mentioned, mountain ash, 
Li rdy poplar, willow and birch, while it is 
pr -d to try plane, wild cherry and Corsican 
pi en these species are once more available. 
Tl es are not more than 2 ft. high when 
pl into a hole 18 ins. square filled with 
pre d soil; spacing is at 5-ft. intervals 


ex for the poplars, which are set out at 
no than 10 ft. This works out at about 
1,7 rees per acre, and losses are always 


rep din the autumn of the following year. 
notable feature of this programme is 

th: 2 local schools take an interest in the 

for of the nurseries, and classes have 
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4.—PART OF A LARGE PLANTATION 

NEAR BILSTON. Trees planted 20 years 

ago on an old tip mound without any 
preparatory treatment 


1944 
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actually assisted in planting. As the plantations 
grow these children will be encouraged to watch 
the progress of their own seedlings. This is 
obviously a step in the right direction, and 
should do much to educate the youth of the 
country towards a proper appreciation of natural 
beauty. 

The face of the whole industrial zone can 
be completely changed by the greater use of 
trees in screening ugly factory buildings, and 
by the creation of wooded knolls and large 
plantations. Individual factories might well 
carry out their own schemes of tree planting 
and landscape improvements under the guid- 
ance of a central advisory authority, who would 
be in a position to attempt to blend the smaller 
schemes into the regional plan. 

Perhaps enough has been written to show 
that in re-vegetation and re-afforestation the 
planners of the future Black Country have a 
wonderful opportunity to make a real and 
lasting contribution towards beautifying this 
great industrial zone, and at the same time to 
create something which will go far to improve 
the health and well-being of future generations. 
Industry must play its proper part in all the 
re-planning work, and, above all, the people 
themselves must be encouraged to look beyond 
their own streets and gardens towards the open 
spaces of the new Black Country. 


S “ARTING AGAIN => <A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


\M afraid this may turn out to be a par- 
cularly egotistical article, and the only 
-hing I can say in propitiation is that per- 
,aps there are a good many people in much 
the same case as myself and that some of them 
may like to compare their experiences and symp- 
ton Some time in September of 1942 I had 
played my last round or part of a round of golf 
and not another hole had I attempted till the 
middle of July, 1944, a long and lamentable gap. 
I say “‘ hole”’ specifically because I had at inter- 
vals knocked a ball about in a meadow, so that 
the club had not a wholly strange feel in the 
hands; but there is a vast deal of difference 
between such an amusement and a real round. 
We have all read Bobby Jones’s maxim that 
there is golf and competitive golf, and even the 
mildest and least competitive golf is much more 
exacting than mere solitary pottering with a 
club. The stroke that seemed perfectly adequate 
when one was aiming at nothing is suddenly seen 
to be crooked when a green is the mark. I remem- 
ber Mr. Edward Blackwell once saying of a 
foursome partner that he was excellent as long 
as the other side’s ball'was not on the green first 
and then he was hopeless. Suddenly confronted 
with the hard inexorable facts of life, of greens 
that must be reached and bunkers surmounted, 
one is apt to feel like that unfortunate partner. 
There is the putting, too, which provides a new 
and alarming sensation, the like of which no 
meadow can afford. Altogether the golfer, 
returning as it were to the haunts of his child- 
hood, however happy he may be, is also more 
than a little agitated. 
** # 

In my own case there was the added diffi- 
culty—it was also an added interest—of bor- 
rowed clubs, so that I was in very humble a 
frame of mind when I set out and emphatically 
did not expect too much. On the whole my 
modest expectations were handsomely exceeded, 
as witness the surprising fact that I did not miss 
a single wooden club shot. My words are care- 
fully chosen to mean that some were better than 
others, but that all attained a certain standard, 
none went into trouble and the majority were 
hit perfectly clean. That was much better then 
I hed hoped and the full shots with iron clubs 
likewise exceeded my wildest dreams. On the 
othe: hand the mashie, as to which I had had no 
Seri is apprehensions, was not on its best be- 
hav our. “ Ragged” and “‘ scrambling” occur to 
me ~ the epithets I should have applied to such 
me. e play, in the happy days of peace which 
[sit in describing other people’s shots. The 
pu’ °g was neither good nor bad, but at least 
It -d two long ones and the sight of the ball 
jue “ropping in with its last dying wriggle was 
hea aly indeed. If I was inclined to be short, 
br ‘here are some ingrained weaknesses for 
wi there is no cure but churchyard mould. 





At the end of the nine holes which repre- 
sented the limit of our endeavour, I felt distinctly 
cheered and came to a conclusion which I recom- 
mend to those whose clubs have long lain idle. 
It is that golf is of the nature of swimming or 
bicycling in that it is never wholly forgotten; 
one may feel a little strange and wobbly to begin 
with, but after a shot or two it comes back at 
least in part. One is not likely to play one’s best 
straight away; that would be too much to ask, 
but on the other hand one is by no means sure 
to play one’s worst; I am sure I have often 
played a good deal worse when in full practice 
than I did the other day when so completely and 
gloriously out of practice. As for any particular 
advice founded on my experience I have little 
to give, except one very well-worn piece, namely, 
to keep the eye on the ball. Especially in the 
short shots the eye did appear uncommonly 
eager to see all too soon what had happened. It 
was the little chips and runs-up round about the 
green that seemed most eminently missable, and 
it was, I thought, the wandering eye that did it. 

** * 


As I began by saying, my clubs were bor- 
rowed and that opens up a wide subject. There 
is a good deal to be said for strange clubs; they 
give a delightful feeling of freshness to the game; 
they are like those offenders whose previously 
blameless conduct stands them in good stead 
when in the dock; they may have committed 
many offences in other hands but as far as the 
borrower is concerned they can have no previous 
convictions. There is, however, one thing about 
borrowed clubs which seems to me to be abso- 
lutely essential. It may not be so with players 
of genius such as Douglas Rolland, who, so the 
legend runs, used to make a habit of losing his 
clubs, even as the man in the old Punch joke had 
lost the big drum, and then breaking the record 
with a scratch set. To humble persons I believe 
it to be a sine qua non that the borrowed clubs 
should be of the same lie as his own. Let them 
be stiffer or more springy, longer or shorter, 
heavier or lighter, and he may make a shift with 
them, but if they are perceptibly flatter or more 
upright than his- familiar friends then his 
balance and his swing are put wholly out of gear, 
with disastrous consequences. There is another 
point, on which others may not agree with me; 
namely that it is comparatively easy to play 
with anybody else’s irons, but wooden clubs‘need 
much more knowing. 

In this particular case I was lucky as to the 
lie; all the clubs lay much as my own do, but 
I was nevertheless very apprehensive as to the 
wooden clubs, since their owner had clearly a 
taste for ‘‘toys’’ in the matter of wood; they 
were very light and rather springy, clubs that 
might be sold under the title of ‘‘ladies’ clubs”’ 
though most ladies would disdain them. An old 
friend of mine used constantly to quote a 


sentence from an article on fishing, as the most 
perfect example of journalese. ‘‘Our little friend 
the dace”’ so it ran ‘‘is not remarkable for pon- 
derosity.’’ Neither were these wooden clubs. 
They gave me a strange light-headed sensation ; 
I was afraid they would, so to speak, run away 
with me, but perhaps this was a blessing in dis- 
guise. The temptation to swing too fast was so 
gross and palpable that it had to be deliberately 
resisted, much as it had with those “ limber”’ 
shafts—not that I could ever master them— 
which attained a certain popularity before the 
war. Once I had got the feel of them, however, 
there was something rather sweet and pleasant 
about them. 
* * # 

I have said nothing of the course on which 
I and my kind partner (she was kind in having 
a car and a “really necessary’’ journey) dis- 
ported ourselves; but I cannot refrain from 
paying it affection’s brief tribute because it was 
my old and tried friend Royston, of which I 
have often written before. It is certainly not the 
ideal course for a lame man, being one of those 
almost justifying Andrew Kirkcaldy’s comment 
that a man must be a qualified goat to play 
there; but on the whole my leg and I got on very 
well. I admit that when we reached the sixth 
tee with its carry across the Therfield road I was 
a little daunted; not by the carry, still within 
my waning powers, but by the thought of 
plunging down into that abyss and clambering up 
the farther side. So I pointed out to my partner 
that she could not carry the road, which was an 
ungallant truth; that she would certainly lose 
her ball in the hayfield at the bottom and that 
balls were worth much gold. She yielded to these 
arguments and we turned back at that point. 

The course itself was in wonderfully good 
order and when my old friend Beverly, the pro- 
fessional, told me that he and one other did all 
the keeping of it I prostrated myself and now 
again prostrate myself before him in speechless 
admiration. Both the green and the fairways 
were excellent, and if there was fierce rough at 
the side there is no justification for getting into 
it. As to the view of the ‘‘coloured counties,”’ 
that was as beautiful as ever. I never see it 
again without remembering a sturdy Hertford- 
shire patriot who, looking down on that great 
flat explanse, exclaimed with the air of one pro- 
phesying from a mountain top, “‘ They talk about 
Surrey. Give me this!’’ I will indulge in no 
comparison, but there was at least something to 
be said for him and I am all for county patriot- 
ism. At any rate it is a very noble view such as 
exalts the soul, and it had such an effect on us 
that with our last tee shot down the hill we both 
hit our very best of the day. Then said my 
partner: ‘If I kept a golf school I should make 
my pupils hit nothing but shots down a hill like 
this.’”” How right she was! 
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FLATFORD MILL: A PIONEER FIELD CENTRE 


LATFORD MILL—Constable’s Mill— 

is now the property of the National 

Trust. It lies on the Suffolk bank of the 

River Stour below the village of East 
Bergholt, and is secure against disfigurement : 
but it was not the wish of the former owner— 
nor is it of the Trust—that it should remain 
untenanted, a mere show for the curious, 
a tourist’s lure. Its working days are over. It 
had long since been stripped of millstones, shaft 
and wheel, and of all but a vestige of machinery : 
the great scales that Constable’s father used for 
weighing corn; the little water-wheel which, 
geared to the bell on the gable end, once gave 
warning when the river rose dangerously high 
in flood; these are there still, and a flood of 
memories. It had, in fact, been partly converted 
into a dwelling—a vast bare studio for occa- 
sional artists, with some provision for their 
creature comforts. 

Willy Lott’s Cottage has been renovated 
too—as a show place rather than as a cottage 
one would choose to live in. It has an air of 
feeling sadly envious and out of countenance 
with its comfortable neighbour on the other 
side of the mill-stream—the Mill House. This, 
until recently, was the residence of the late 
Mr, James Reid Moir, F.R.s., whose life-long 
researches in the local pliocene gravels did much 
to set the study of early man on a firmer 
footing. 

These buildings—the Mill, the Mill House, 
and the Cottage—with their adjoining wood- 
land, meadow and island gardens, now belong 
to the nation : a cluster of red and white walls 
and long tiled roofs; of unexpected nooks and 
tunnels; of doors and windows of all shapes 
and sizes, arches, bridges, weirs and gables; 
thrown together in a glorious muddle yet har- 
monised by age, by ancient apple trees and 
willows, by the steady roar of falling water. 
But they are in no mood to snuggle down as 
pensioners—even after a full three centuries of 
service. There is a better livelihood in store 
for them. 

* * * 

Through the far-sighted generosity of 
Professor Frank Balfour-Browne, who has given 
the first year’s rental, the Council for the Pro- 
motion of Field Studies has been able to take 
Flatford Mill for a pioneer Field Centre. The 
choice is a sound one. Field studies embrace 
every art and science whose full understanding 
leads, or should lead, a student into the open 
air to watch and ponder for himself the things 
he learns in lecture-room 
or class, or has demon- 
strated to him on _ the 
laboratory bench. Flatford, 
in itself and in its lovely 
setting, is peculiarly suited 
to ensure this; to point 
the way to the true, the 
essential approach to 
creative art and natural 
science. 

The outdoor artist needs 
no further assurance than 
that the buildings and the 
surrounding country have 
changed but little since 
Constable sat by the Mill 
and painted: and the willows 
and the river winding in 
its wide green valley have 
inspired another artist, as 
intent as was Constable to 
let the essence of the English 
landscape seep into his 
canvas—the President of the 
Royal Academy, Sir A. J. 
Munnings. The student of 
country architecture will find 
many a fine old house and 
timbered cottage; many old 
farms and mills and churches 
in unspoiled Suffolk and 
Essex villages—all within 
easy reach by side road and 
field path. 
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By E. A. R. ENNION 


The archeologist, the geographer, and the 
geologist—each in his own province—will not 
neglect the challenge of a deeply-eroded river 
valley, fed by a network of daughter streams 
running down from the folds and hollows of a 
high uneven plateau: its contours weaving 
across the map like the grain on a slab of burr 
walnut. And the naturalist—whether amateur 
or expert, a student of wild life in general, or 
of plants or birds or insects in particular, of 
salt- or fresh-water biology, of plant or animal 
ecology—he will gather from the following types 
of habitat to be found within a two-mile radius 
of the Mill that it is a hunting-ground of un- 
usually wide interest: the Stour runs—some- 
times swiftly, sometimes lazily—through broad 
flat water-meadows lined by pollard willows 
and liable to flood in winter; and (downstream 
from the Mill Pool which marks the limit of 
tidal water) through marshes, reed beds, gravel 
and mud flats, to fan out into a great estuary 
only some 10 miles inland from the sea. There 
are alder and willow holts; spinneys and 
thickets; winding lanes bordered by tall hedge- 
rows studded with hollies, oaks and elms; field 
paths wandering across arable and park land; 
and, at no great remove, coppiced and natural 
woodland; and heath-land reminiscent of the 
Breck. 

* * * 

There is no lack of material and, from the 
extensive distribution, little risk of wearing 
any one species or locality out. Field study, 
in any event, is concerned primarily with 
observing wild life.in its natural environment : 
it is not its policy to collect, or to disturb, the 
plants and fauna of a neighbourhood. It is 
its policy to preserve and, in touch with local 
sympathies and field clubs, to foster a better 
understanding, a real enjoyment of the 
countryside. 

But what of Flatford Mill itself—its possi- 
bilities as a residential student centre of the 
kind the Council has in mind? The three 
buildings, conveniently close for separate 
quarters; the roomy floors that, trimmed and 
furnished, would want only the hum of voices 
and the ring of footsteps to switch them back 
to life again; the absence of any hard and fast 
interior construction that might have cramped 
a free and apt conversion; the presence— 
although Flatford, as it should, lies off the 
beaten path—of main electricity and water at 
no great distance : all these are points in favour, 
quite apart from the traditions of the place. 
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It would not be wise at the inception of a new 
venture to install lavish apparatus and equip- 
ment, libraries and collections, or expensive 
furniture and fittings. But from the start 
there must be field laboratories and work 
rooms for teaching and research; a studio: a 
field museum with a few type specimens, 
displays and models to reinforce instructiy 
out of doors; reference books; reasonal 
comfort in common room and sleeping qu: 
ters; and adequate provision made 
domestic and kindred services. Later—in + 
light of running experience and maint 
ance—the Centre will achieve its air 
permanence. 


* * * 


Something of the kind envisaged is s: 
gested in the accompanying drawing—spacic 
but homely and workmanlike; pleasan 
austere. That long low room with its thi 
white walls and attractive windows alrea: 
exists: its furniture, its cabinets and book 
its service-hatch, are not there—yet. FE 
planning has gone far enough ahead to beg 
conversion as soon as events permit: and o1 
the immediate and essential alterations a 
equipment have been provided, Flatford M 
can throw open its doors forthwith. 


A Field Centre will be under the supe:- 
vision of a warden, an expert in field cra 
prepared to advise and assist in every way tlie 
classes (which would normally come with their 
own teaching staff) or the individual visitor. 
Individual students—genuine amateur or expert 

will be as welcome as those of a corporate 
class, or as long-term students engaged in te- 
search. Their full representation on the General 
Committee of the C.P.F.S. has been arranged 
Charges for residence will be reasonable 
sufficient only to ensure that a Centre pays its 
way, with the aid of official maintenance grants 
now being sought. The cost of conversion, 
£2,000, has been guaranteed by the Carnegie 
Trust. It is thought that there must 
be many a country-lover and field naturalist 
who will feel in sympathy and may wish tu 
help. A leaflet describing the aims of the 
Council and terms of membership (5s. minimum 
annually) has been prepared and is obtainable 
from the Hon. Secretary of the C.P.IS. 
(Mr. F. H. C. Butler, Primrose Farm, Little 
Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire)—a membership no 
one who loves the countryside is likely to 
regret. 
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A DRAWING OF THE PROPOSED REFECTORY, FIELD MUSEUM AND REFERENCE LIBRA! Y 
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A PRISONER’S FLOWERS 


By JOHN BUXTON 


The writer of this article, which has been delayed in transmission, is a prisoner of war in Germany, having been captured in Norway 


Even in prison they can solace me, 
For where they bloom God is, and I am free. 
—John Clare. 
HERE we fought the snow was 
lying still too deep in the forests 
for even the blaveis (Anemone 
hepatica) to have brought back 
to the ground; and the trodden com- 
vhere first we were imprisoned did not 
m barren. We picked up twisted yellow 
ts of shrapnel, and splinters of bombs 
e dusty ground on some mornings, but 
ne\ flower was there to find. Later, in Oslo, 
in mall orchard where we might be out of 
doi ere was a bank of the greater celandine, 
» and there a small flower in the grass. 
Poland, on the ram--arts of an old fort, 
wer. vnultitudinous flow with their gay 
cole und intricate tiny « ns giving endless 
j0' us lying in the sun. Some too were 
frag: wit, which to a prisoner whose life seems 


cole 
pou 
the 
fra 
fro 


an 


at es to be a succession of evil pursuing 
sten. ies was sweet relief. But we were hungry 
the: and for months after, so that the keeping 
of neces was too hard work more often than not. 
* * * 

hrough the spring and summer of 1941, 
when we were receiving food from home, I 
kept a record of the flowers as they came into 
bloom. There were books then, and other 
prisoners who knew the names of flowers I had 
not known. Most of the flowers were on the 
silt peninsula between the river and a narrow, 
sluggish, dirty creek that flowed into it by our 
wire. The ‘“‘island’’ (for so we called this place) 
was opened to us for most of the spring and 


early summer, but to prevent us from hiding 
there, the secondary growth was cut down and 


kept cut, and climbing plants that would cover 
the wire—hops and white bindweed and 
traveller’s joy—were cut down time after time; 
and branches of the trees that led out over the 


wire were lopped or sawn. 

The island was thickly wooded with birch 
and willow, with some poplars, and locusts— 
the tree that Cobbett so fiercely recommends to 
us—and, besides these, a few alders and ash 
saplings; and there was one cherry tree which, 
though rather shadowed by neighbouring trees, 
put out its first blossoms on April 29, and soon 
came into full flower. A month before this, the 
first flowers had shown—the two anemones that 
I had missed in Norway; and with these some 
squills, and a leucojum, like a larger snowdrop 
with brown dots on the petals, coltsfoot, a 
yellow primula, and primroses. Within a few 
days there were violets and aconites and daisies 
in flower; and among the flowers a number of 
butterflies were flying, brimstones, small tor- 
toiseshells (the first butterfly to come, on 
March 7, long before the flowers), and at least 
one Camberwell beauty. 

* * * 


On the great buttressed wall of our build- 
Ings ground-ivy and wild strawberries came into 
flower, and mosses and grey lichen and liver- 
worts afforded pasture for hundreds of snails, 
some the big yellow and black-banded Helix, 
but many more the small Clausilia with the 
slate-coloured spiral shell. In bad weather, 
which for them included very hot and dry days, 
they retired to crannies and crevices in the wall. 
rhere were ants on the wall, and flies on sunny 
days, and a few spiders, one of which was very 
well camouflaged, to look like a fragment of 
lichen-covered stone. Higher in the wall a pair 
of redstarts nested, and a pair of white wagtails, 
and many swifts, which used to race in threes 
and fives, screaming, along the wall. 


With May came the splendid blue bugle, 


a ‘wv plants of Solomon’s seal, buttercups, and 
(bes: of all the cresses) the delicate mauve 
Cuc<90-flower, some days late on the first 
cuv.oo, Crickets soon started to sing in the 
trees, but they were not in full song till later 
in “\ec summer, after the birds had ended sing- 


ing That strange-looking lily, Herb Paris, 
flo. red, and seemed to produce nearly as many 





freaks with five leaves and five petals as with 
the normal four. There were one or two plants 
of tormentil, and milkwort, speedwells, a small 
marsh valerian with the lovely scent, and a bank 
of archangel. Near this were a few plants of 
lungwort whose purple flowers fade to red 
before they fall; and the first of many orchises 
“purple and pale.’’ 


On the wall ivy-leaved toadflax and herb 
robert were in flower now, two charmin 
haunters of English walls. Red dead nettles 
and a few white dead nettles flowered in the 
crannies of the wall; and where a wooden sewer 
came down were stinging nettles, some sprigs 
of willow and elder, and brambles from which 
we gathered a few blackberries. 

* * * 

During the last days of May many more 
flowers came on the island, bird’s-foot trefoil, 
and a purple vetch, black medick and corn- 
flower—all flowers of English fields; and with 
these were more orchises, and twayblade, and 
no fewer than four spurges, among them the 
strange wood-spurge. On the last day of the 
month, a rainy day, I was looking for a dropped 
pencil under a seat, and there among the leaves 
was a newly emerged female poplar hawk moth, 
with soft grey wings perfect to the last scale. 
Later we saw not a few other hawk moths, and 
on many mornings in August and September 


convolvulus hawk moths would be found on a 
wall below a light. Often about the blue flowers 
of anchusa or delphinium or campanula in the 
garden a humming-bird hawk moth would be 
suspended on misty wings, darting out its long 
black tongue to suck nectar from deep in 
flowers where no bee might reach. 


* * * 


By the small creek a bank of forget-me-nots 
succeeded to the cuckoo-flowers near the foot- 
bridge which we used, and higher up they came 
where a few kingcups had flowered before. 
Through June more and more flowers opened 
till at midsummer there were at least 40 in full 
bloom. A list, even of flowers, and for all their 
lovely names, would be tedious, but besides 
such handsome plants as the butterfly orchis 
and clustered campanula, there were three 
kinds of campion, scabious, valerian, and bed- 
straw, pimpernel and fumitory, burdock, yellow 
avens and rue. After this there were seldom new 
flowers to find, though many of these continued 
to bloom freely. July brought a few spikes of 
mullein, and eyebright and wild thyme, two of 
the best flowers for looking at minutely, lying 
in summer on the close turf of the downs. 
There were more butterflies now, mostly whites 
and tortoiseshells, but two or three times a 
swallowtail flew by, and once a purple emperor 
was found on a path, trampled and trodden. 


MY OWN OR ALL MEN’S? 





EYOND the plum trees, past the bee- 
hives, a fence separates the garden from 
the field. Leaning on the rail, and look- 
ing over the heads of the maturing 

wheat, I see the swaying ears, rippling up 
a slope to the horizon, and hear their rustlings. 
Traherne has called the wheat immortal, and 
surely this sight provokes a feeling of immor- 
tality or of an eternal dream. Messages are 
communicated from the erect and gently 
vibrating heads of grain; they have come to 
me in boyhood—messages, one succeeding 
another, one merged with another throughout 
my life, ever*-becoming richer through repeti- 
tion. Much that I have known and felt and 
guessed is here, and many localities, magnified 
and contracted as though within a lens : Sussex, 
Romney Marsh, Wiltshire, Dorset, Cambridge- 
shire and now Devon; these are all gathered, 





with the past seasons, within the effluence of the 
plant which gives to men their bread. 

The wheat is always the same, yet changes 
from day to day, varying with every mood of 


weather. In June the larks hang singing, 
singing all day long, pouring down a sister 
immortality of the sky to praise and glorify a 
sister immortality of earth. Clouds move slowly 
in a blue heaven casting their shadows on the 
green carpet, staining the sun-bright greenness 
and allowing the reflected azure to glow where 
they are resting. 

Corn-buntings and sparrows are in flocks, 
picking the not-yet-ripened grains from the 
sheaves. Busily they take their tithe, until a 
hawk swoops among them, and they scatter 
like drops of water splashing from the ground. 
The hawk pauses, fluttering his long and delicate 
wings, for the bird that he was after has dived 
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ii, 





among the long stalks and is hiding. 
fluttering and peering downwards, he lifts slowly, 
and drifts on the light air. 

When the wind is high, see how the waves of 
bending and resilient wheat chase, toss and 
pursue one another! The fields are a sea’s 
surface, a created liquid where earth and air 
become a unity in duality. Here the potential of 
earthly bread is caressed by the divine afflatus. 

It stands, yet moves; it races ever 
onwards, and is ever here; it is dispersed and 
again gathers itself together; it speaks and is 
yet silent. Should one be standing close at hand, 
able to peer among the trembling multitudes, 
then he will see the swift, winking glitter of the 
corn-heads, only to be compared to the sparkle 


Stilley—of sunlight on water, or, perhaps, to the 


incessant to-and-fro movements of ants. 

At another time, when the harvest is ripe 
and over-ripe, there is no wind, only a stillness 
under blazing sun. The wheat fields stretch 
on either side of a road which winds over Salis- 
bury Plain, and here I have listened, wondering 
at the miniature artillery, the continuous, sub- 
dued cannonade, made by the cracking of the 
husks as the grains freed themselves, responsive 
to the heat. 

Scarlet poppies droop their heads among 
the yellowing straw, and, close to the ground, 
the paler, milder scarlet of the pimpernel 
looks up at them; and here, in tiny spots, 
the blue of dwarf forget-me-nots. 


1944 


These sights and memories are not my 
own, for surely they belong to all men, of aj] 
time. Millions of men, for thousands of years 
have stood as I have stood, watching and listen. 
ing. My heritage is from them; more than my- 
self receives for me these messages, which have 
come to each and all, and with them the feeling 
that they, each one of them, were not, even in 
their apparent loneliness, alone. In that shared 
vision, numberless men have experienced what 
seems so much my own. Each man has found 
his missing heart’s core; his individual lot is 
not remembered; his limitations are lost as 
full of wonder, he sees some aspect of that 
transcendent thing which is the same for a]] 
men as for himself. 









E. L. Grant Watson. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


RECONSTRUCTION 
DANGERS 


IR,—Your excellent editorial note 
. 9 in your issue of July 21 under the 
title Views and Reconstruction, raises 
a far-reaching issue. I am the owner 
of a farm of some 230 acres lying on 
the southern slope of Blackdown. 
Mr. E. W. Hunter’s splendid gift to 
the nation of 500 acres of the Black- 
down itself could be rendered virtually 
useless if ringed. about by “develop- 
ment’’ with the class of houses not 


received a statement in writing fromy 
the owner that he had no intention of 
building on those sites himself. But 
by splitting those two fields off from 
the rest of the farm he may have made 
it possible for others to acquire them 
who have quite different intentions. 
In fact, I am told that plans have been 
sketched for a house on one of these 
sites, whether with or without the 
knowledge of the owner I cannot say, 
and if the rot starts it may well spread 
along the whole ridge. 

No one wishes to “‘preserve’”’ the 





THE NORMAN CRYPT OF ST. PETER’S IN THE EAST, OXFORD 


See letter: 


intimately associated with the func- 
tions of the countryside. Your remarks 
concerning the actual viewpoint itself 
and the co-ordination of the land 
adjoining are unfortunately only too 
true, and the following information 
may prove of interest. 

Having realised how unique this 
magnificent part of Sussex is, I have 
bequeathed our farm to the National 
Trust, on certain conditions. But a 
farm on Blackdown adjoining my own 
recently came into the market, and 
was sold for nearly 50 per cent. profit 
on its purchase price; no improve- 
ments other than the War Agricultural 
Committee’s land policy demands had 
been effected after a three years’ owner- 
ship. I was one of those bidding very 
nearly up to the asking figure, but 
when I found that two very desirable 
fields, suitable for building sites and 
commanding extensive views from the 
Blackdown across the valley, were not 
included, I withdrew my offer, I 


Norman Crypt now Shelter 


countryside in the sense of atrophying 
its life, but there are cases that call 
for special consideration, and I submit 
that the Blackdown, so aptly named 
by The Times recently as the Monarch 
of Sussex, and its environs, is one of 
them. Its open commonland com- 
manding deep farming country is 
probably the most beautiful area still 
unspoilt near London, and it is en- 
joyed by a great number of ordinary 
folk who love to walk and stay in its 
environs and enrich themselves with 
its beauty, and who travel, probably 
from London or the suburbs, for this 
purpose. 

It is obvious that a row of 
however well-designed large expensive, 
or small convenient, houses, enjoying 
the view on the southern side of this 
magnificent Blackdown, is wrong. 
For the few who would thereby benefit 
there are thousands for whom the view 
and foreground will be spoilt for ever. 
These houses cannot be farm-houses, 


as the land is already richly served, 
every 100 acres or so having farm- 
houses and buildings. 

Town and country planners have 
generally agreed that any develop- 
ment not having a part in the integral 
life of the countryside would be better 
situated near a country town or village, 
as was the policy of our wiser Georgian 
ancestors. Many lovely examples of 
this kind can be seen: Hadley Green, 
Barnet, is a case in point. 

Farming carries a full comple- 
ment of farm-houses and cottages for 
the cultivation of the land, a social 
unit in itself. Clustering villages and 
country towns should solve the remain- 
der of the housing problem. But even 
“high-class’”’ sporadic development is 
anti-social: to those who love to 
ramble through real country; to the 
domestic workers who run the houses, 
and who are far from social amenities; 
and to the land itself. 

The increasing transfer of places 
of historic interest and natural beauty 
to the National Trust, or their safe- 
guarding by planning schemes, is 
symptomatic of the growing con- 
viction that the beauty of England 
belongs to the English people. It also 
raises the question of the extent to 
which owners of adjoining property 
are entitled to reap the betterment. 
Mr. Hunter’s noble gift was not made 
to benefit land speculators. Within a 
mile of Blackdown is a wooded height 
which has now lost its natural charac- 
ter, and perfectly illustrates the 
results of marginal development ad- 
joining publicly owned open space. 

With a new Town and Country 
Planning measure before Parliament, 
I ventilate my local apprehensions in 
the belief that they are widely shared 
and well founded, and that the situa- 
tion calls for enlightened legislation 
under the present Bill.—Guy MorGan, 
Lower House Farm, Fernhurst, Sussex. 


NORMAN CRYPT NOW 
SHELTER 


S1r,—St. Peter’s in the East, Oxford, 
has a very fine Norman crypt. Most 
satisfying architecturalty it also makes 
excellent protection from 20th-century 
bombs. Eight round columns have fine 
carving on the capitals: men, foliage, 
and grotesque beasts. There are small 
windows and doorways leading to 
turret stairways, also of Norman date. 
—F. R. W., Bristol. 


GEORGIAN STYLE IN 
BUILDING 


S1r,—I was delighted to see from your 
leader page of July 28 that the Govern- 
ment has promised to consider a 
suggestion for greater consideration 
being given to Georgian buildings in 
planning and reconstruction schemes. 

This is so obviously sound policy 
that one is surprised to hear that it was 
necessary to consider amending the 
Planning Bill in order to cover this 
aspect of any reconstruction scheme. 

Georgian building and planning 
are so eminently satisfactory both 
from the practical viewpoint and to 
the eye that one cannot help wonder- 
ing whether the Government has 
formed a committee of really sound 
advisers. 





Not only do I share Mr. Keelin«’s 
fear that we may carelessly swe:p 
away the traditional Britain in our 
efforts to build a Better Britain, b.t 
I also fear that unless we adhere ‘1 
principle to the Georgian style of 
architecture and planning in our pos: 
war building and reconstruction, cir 
traditional building will be ov.-- 
whelmed by a new era of concri'e 
boxes and Army huts. 

Iam convinced that at least, ir 
far as houses are concerned, ‘.¢ 
British public will take what it is 
given. Why not give it a type of ho: se 
that has stood the test of time acd 
that is pleasing to the eye and sz 
factory to live in; that is, in short, a 
dwelling to be proud of and not just 
four concrete walls ?—S. S., Catterick, 
Yorkshire. 


“MARATHON GOLF” 


S1r,—In 1904 or 1905 Mr. Maris, a 
member of the Royal Worlington Golf 
Club, Mildenhall, with a handicap of 
12, backed himself for £100 to do 
four rounds in one day on four different 
courses, two of which were to be not 
less than 60 miles apart, in under 90 
per round. 

He selected Royston, Hunstan- 
ton, Bury St. Edmunds and Worling- 
ton and travelled by motor cycle. He 
accomplished his task at the first three 
and arrived in the evening at Worling 
ton, having ridden something like 
140 miles. Amid great excitement he 
finished at Worlington in the dusk 
in 88 and won his bet.—H. UNpDEr- 
pown, Harbrook, Ramsbury, Wiltshire. 


NEEDLEWORK PICTURES 
ON PAPER 


SirR,—With reference to the enquiry 
by a collector on needlework pictures 
worked on paper, it may interest her 
to know that I havé a small one worked 
as described on a parchment-tinted 
paper. It is the work of my great- 
grandmother when she was a girl. 
Her signature and date when the work 
was finished are written on the back : 
Mary Brown Finish work April 7th 
1791.—HILpA CASE, Oswestry, Shrop- 
shire. 


NAPLES CHURCHES 


S1rR;—I was interested to read the 
official account of the state of medi- 
eval churches in Naples which you 
published in your issue of July 1/4. 
It is, however, difficult not to be 
anxious about the fate of baroque 
architecture in that city and in other 
parts of Italy. Now that there is 4 
greater appreciation of 17th- ond 
18th-century architecture and dec ra- 
tion, one would like to have the 
assurance that there is no undue and 
unintelligent preference for G: ‘hic 
over baroque. Buildings in the |. ‘tet 
style surely merit preservatio: 4s 
much as those of an earlier date, nd 
it is to be hoped that official c’ cles 
will not be unduly guided by »ld- 
fashioned esthetic tastes.—J. F. M. 
ETHERINGTON (The Rev.), St. J: "5 
Vicarage, 86, Vassall Road, S.W 
[We think our corresponden® can 
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A DEVIL 
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GATE AT OAKWELL 


See letter: Household Barriers 
1 fallen, was all to be re- 


ng the later years of the 
végime there had been a 
revulsion against baroque 

not in itself but where 
) buildings of a character to 
was alien. In consequence 
| been some activity in 
baroque stucco in certain 
vt example, the great church 
las at Bari had been com- 
tripped, and the genuinely 
nt Gothic structure has been 
y exposed. In a country so 
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The Shop Devil 


extremely rich in 
baroque stucco’ as 
southern Italy there 
may well be a case, 
in certain carefully 
selected instances, for 
revealing the under- 
lying Romanesque or 
Gothic structure, where 
this is of outstanding 
character and the later 
encrustations are such 
that can be spared. But 
such decisions and 
measures are outside 
the sub-commission’s 
terms of reference.— 
ED.] 


THE SHOP . 
DEVIL 


S1r,—Here is a photo- 
graph showing a devil 
carved in wood and 
decorating a shop ex- 
terior in mediaeval 
Stonegate, York. He is 
complete with horns 
and cloven feet, but is 
fortunately bound to 
the supporting post by 
a chain around his 
narrow waist—an 
attempt on somebody’s 
part to prevent his evil 
presence within the house that pre- 
ceded the shop.—H. C. May, York. 


IRIS STYLOSA 


Sir,—i have just been shown a 
copy of Country LIFE in which one 
of your readers wishes to know the 
months of the year in which Iris 
stylosa (now known, I believe, as 
I. unguicularis) flowers when growing 
wild in its natural habitat. This plant 
is very common where I am stationed 
in the littoral region, but I have also 
seen it flowering at about 2,000 feet 
in the Kabyle country. 

I have watched this plant for the 
past eighteen months, and here it 
comes into flower from early January 
and lasts until the latter half of 
March. I have not seen 
it flowering in- late 
autumn and early win- 
ter as it does in England. 
This I think is because 
the leaves almost en- 
tirely die off in the sum- 
mer, and the new leaves 
do not appear until the 
rains come in Septen ber 
or October, thus prevent- 
ing earlier flowering. 

have usually, if 
not always, found it 
growing in association 
with rough grasses— 
such as Alfa grass. The 
colour and size of the 
flowers are variable; the 
deepest coloured flowers 
are often somewhat be- 
low average size.—D. W. 
SETH-SMITH (Major, 
R.A.M.C.), General 
Hospital, B.N.A.F. 


AT YORK 


Si1r,—Replying to the 
request made by your 
correspondent, Major 
R. H. Heath (July 14), 
for advice ve the cutting 
of the leaves of Iris 
stylosa, I quote from 
that great authority on 
iris growing, the late 
W. Rae Dykes. (The 
Garden, June 5, 1920): 

Ir1s UNGUICULARIS 

(Stylosa) 

Iris unguicularis can be made 
to flower by cutting the long leaves 
back to half their length about this 
time of year. I must admit that I 
should have thought that such 
treatment would have been fatal to 
the well-being of the plant; but 
within the last few days I have seen 
large clumps which are annually 
treated in this way and which do 
bear flowers abundantly. 

—NorAH A. BRETHERTON, Forge Cot- 
tage, South Moreton, Berkshire. 

[This correspondence is now closed, 
—Eb.] 
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HENRIETTA 
SARAH 
$1r,—A Victorian home 
of three generations of 
old ladies has recently 
been broken up. It 
remained more or less 
untouched through all 
the years, holding in its 
rooms the quiet dignity 
and atmosphere of the 
days now gone. From 
kitchen to boxroom the 
story was of still-life 
and culture, peace and 
plenty. But cne day it 
was thought well to look 
into a wicker-basket in- 
side which was a little frock wrapped 
in a copy of The Times for 1845. A 
mother’s hands had placed it there and 
held the memory in her heart, and its 
presence was entirely unknown to 

anyone in that childless old home. 


HENRIETTA SARAH’S FROCK 
“AND HAT 


See letter: Henrietta Sarah 

The little frock of amethyst blue 
belonged to Henrietta Sarah who died 
very young, daughter of a naval cap- 
tain, and his wife, the first of the three 
old ladies. It is a marvel of stitchery 
and delicacy of dressmaking, with a 
chintz lining which is every part as good 
as the outer material itself. It is full of 
tucks and pleats and the most marvel- 
lous of buttonholes; tribute to a 
needle worked by a mis- 
tress. With it was a 
straw hat adorned by 
tartan ribbons and bows, 
and the attributes of 
sleevelets and pantaloon 
extensions. 


Near by, in a box 
lined with chintz, was 
her dear doll, a beautiful 
wax model with natural 
hair radiating from the 
crown now somewhat 
thin; but a ruthless 
hand tore the period 
frock to pieces because 
of moth. But here is 
the doll dressed in an 
old red cloak, lined with 
silk, and wearing such 
a lovely bonnet and 
hand-made socks and 
shoes, while the most 
delicate ivory-handled 
sunshade of blue striped 
silk with a gold fringe is 
part of its trousseau. 
Its every-day frock—the 
only one left—is of the 
ever useful turkey-twill, 
and there is a volumin- 
ous flannel petticoat. 
Here too is what must 
be one of the earliest 


mechanical toys, a 
walking lady !—ALLAN 
Josson, Westleton, 


Saxmundham, Suffolk. 








SHEEP GATE AT BLACK SWAN 
YORK 


Household Barriers 








A DOLL OF THE 1840s AND A 


“WALKING LADY ’”’ 
See letter: Henrietta Sarah 


HOUSEHOLD BARRIERS 
S1r,—I thought your readers might 
be interested in the enclosed photo- 
graphs which show how our fore- 
fathers frequently kept their animals 
in check. At Oakwell Hall, Birstal, 
West Yorkshire, the owners’ dogs were 
prevented from straying to the upper 
floor by means of a finely-carved pair 
of ‘dog gates.’’ As seen in one of the 
photographs, these gates hang at the 
foot of a staircase leading from the 
banquet hall to the gallery. Oakwell 
Hall is the Fieldhead of Shirley 
and it is thought that these gates 
suggested to Charlotte Bronté that 
entertaining episode in her story in 
which the curates are forced to seek 
sanctuary from the attentions of 
Tartar, the fearsome hound, by 
escaping to the gallery after closing 
the gates below. 

The other photograph depicts a 
sheep gate” which still swings over 
the first landing of a staircase at the 
Black Swan Inn, Peasholme Green, 
York. Formerly there were slaughter- 
houses at the rear of the inn, and as 
cattle and sheep were regularly driven 
through the passage which runs at the 
foot of the staircase, one may judge 
how necessary the gate would be !— 
G. BERNARD Woop, Leeds. 

[To these may be added many 
instances of children’s gates hung to 
prevent the inmates of the nursery 
from coming down.—ED.] 


THE WAYS OF THE 
WOODPECKERS 
Sir,—I photographed some great 
spotted woodpeckers last year from a 
hide and found them difficult. The 
young were 17 days in the nest. I 
made three attempts (six hours in all) 
and obtained only two good negatives. 
When feeding at the hole, the parent’s 
heads were never still, necessitating 

high speeds at open stops. 
This year the birds used the same 
tree, drilling another hole on the 


“e 


INN, 


See letter: 
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opposite side. This time I tried an 
electrically operated remote control 
without a hide. Photography was 
somewhat easier, the birds being less 
agitated, but they were still difficult. 
Last season I was surprised to see the 
male bringing what I thought was 
raw meat. This turned out to be red 
worms such as one sees in dung-heaps. 
Query : when we see woodpeckers on 
our lawns, are they always seeking 
ants ? 





THE DURHAM CATHEDRAL 


See letter: 


The Durham Cow 


I saw a curious sight while at 
work. Seeing the male flopping about 
on the ground I turned my glasses on 
him. He was vigorously belabouring 
a great tit. If the tit had not got away 
the woodpecker would undoubtedly 
have killed him. As it was, the tit 
had to sit in a tree for quite a long 
time before he recovered from the 
beating. 

With regard to the drumming of 
woodpeckers, I once watched through 
a pair of powerful binoculars a lesser 
spotted woodpecker drumming on the 
metal cap of a telegraph-pole. The 
sound was, as one would expect, 
metallic. This spring I had a clear 
view with glasses of a great spotted 
drumming. In one tree, he drummed 
on three separate boughs and the 
sound varied in each case. A few 
months ago I asked Dr. Ludwig Koch 
his opinion on the subject. His reply 
was emphatic. The sound is mechanic- 
ally produced and the birds choose 
their drumming spots with all the care 
of a musician choosing a violin.— 
R. P. Gait, 51, Howard Road, Westbury 
Park, Bristol, 6. 


SEARCH FOR ANTS 
S1r,—I was interested to read in a recent 
issue the account of the courtship of 
the green woodpecker, given in Mr. 
Anderson’s letter. Some years ago 
when living in Northamptonshire I 
witnessed similar behaviour. It was 
in March and April while chain- 
harrowing grass land that I saw, on 
several occasions, a pair of green 
woodpeckers alight in the grass either 
on or near a large ant bank. They 
would face each other about 2 ft. 
apart and both birds would bow and 
jerk about with great speed and 
vigour, as so well described by Mr. 
Anderson, but at the same time they 
gave out low chuckling notes which 
sounded rather like the clicking noise 


made in the mouth to start horses 
moving. 
After about a minute of this 


they would pause and search for ants, 
then start again. After a short time 
one of them would fly up and settle 
again near another ant bank in the 
same field. The other would follow 
soon after, usually giving the charac- 
teristic “‘laugh,’’ and then the business 
would begin all over again. 

I have also seen a pair of great 
spotted woodpeckers in the same 
district behaving rather curiously. 
They haunted a wood of mixed hard- 
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wood species during February. On 
sunny days they would flit about from 
tree to tree, not searching for food 
but simply chasing each other up the 
trunks in spiral fashion. When one 
caught up with the other they would 
immediately fly off to another tree. 
All the time they would give out a 
high-pitched squeak which sounded 
like “‘pip-pip.’’ Possibly this might 
also be a stage in courtship.—S. R. 
PAINE, Forestry Department, Dunkwa, 
Gold Coast, B.W.A. 


S/ THE DURHAM 
Ss COW 
SS Sir,—No visitor to 


Durham can fail to be 
impressed by the sheer 


hy 
Ita 


“ 


> dominance of the 
~~ Cathedral, and yet so 
“€ many leave without 
As seeing the bas-relief on 
~ the north-west turret 
Be featuring the two women 
eS and the straying cow, 
t me participants in the 
SS . following incident. 
mS We are told that 
>» somewhere, presumably 
~ not far from where the 
Mag Cathedral stands, the 
tne coffin containing the 
body of St. Cuthbert 


became immovably fixed 
and no power which the 


* — = escorting monks could 
summon would move 
COW it. Following prayer 


and fasting the Divine 

will revealed that 
was to go to Dunholm 
(Durham), but the monks did not 
know where Dunholm was. Dis- 
tressed and faint with three days’ 
vigil they heard a woman telling her 
neighbour that she had lost her cow; 
the neighbour replied that she had 
heard that it had been seen at Dun- 
holm. When the monks turned 
instinctively to the coffin again it 
remained fixed no longer, and they 
followed the woman to Dunholm, 
where she found her cow. 

The earliest historians of the 
Cathedral do not mention the cow, 
but there was a sculpture of it on the 
earliest building of Bishop Aldhune. 
The present bas-relief dates only from 
the reign of George III, but there were 
at least two forerunners. An estimate 
of the size of the figures is somewhat 
difficult to make, seeing that they are 
some 25 to 30 ft. from the ground 
level; they would, however, appear 
to be almost life size.—ARTHUR H. 
Dopvps, Middlesbrough, Yorkshire. 
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A GHOST DOG 


S1r,—The photograph here reproduced 
may be of interest to your readers, 
particularly students of the neolithic 
age. 

The circumstances in which I 
acquired this 7 ins. by 6 ins. flint 
(fashioned by natural process, or 
possibly by hand) are perhaps extra- 
ordinary. Shortly after April, 1934, 
my wife and I took possession of our 
cottage, The Wicket, Whiteleaf, 
Buckinghamshire, and on our first 
visit an incident occurred which 
resulted in finding the flint. 

At one o’clock in the morning of 
the next day we were awakened by 
hearing someone in our garden shout- 
ing out in an extremely loud voice toa 
barking dog, and repeatedly calling 
out the name ‘“ Thunderbolt.’’ This 
continued for a short while until the 
noises ceased at a point near our front 
door. The area of our garden is half 
an acre. Whiteleaf is a _ very 
small village, and enquiries elicited 
that no one had ever heard of a dog 
named Thunderbolt. 

The incident rather savoured of 
the supernatural. Apart from having 
seen, as I think, a few ghosts, and 
having had other peculiar experiences, 
I claim no psychic powers, though I 
believe that if one be tuned in to the 
other world, messages may be sent 
and received. I also believe in pre- 





NORMAN ARCADING AT 
WENLOCK ABBEY 


See letter: 


Norman Work in Shropshire 


monitions. In January, 1918, before 
some fellow-officers and my wife in 
the Bell Hotel, Sandwich, having been 
asked if I could say when the war 
would be over, I foretold the following 
November 11. Although this has 
nothine to do with Thunderbolt, my 




















THE FLINT‘ ‘;THUNDERBC:»T » 
See letter: A Ghost Dog 





premonition of some months a: was 
that this war with Germany uld 
finish on October 9 next, anc time 
will tell. 

Following this digression, ! ome 
to the actual finding of Thund. bolt 
At that time there was a flint : 





<ery 

in front of our door at the spot re 
the noises had ceased. On the m: nino 
after the incident I found in the r kery 
the flint now shown in my pictus. © 
The late Dr. John Mackay, near 


resident and a famous Egyptc gist 
assured me that it was many thov. ands 
of years old, and of the ne ~ ithic 
period. I doubt whether there |. any 
similar flint in existence. Insic. the 
socket of the right eye is what ~2ems 

to be a fossilised pupil (thou not | 
apparent in the _ photogra. 4), 

ARTHUR L. Rye, 16, Evesby /:ouse 
Rutland Gate, S.W.7. 


NORMAN WORK Ly 
SHROPSHIRE 


S1r,—I see in a recent issue of Coun. 
TRY LIFE a picture of Leuchars 
Church and its very fine early Norman 
work. 

I send you a photograph of similar 
work at Wenlock Abbey, Shropshire 
At some time this must have been a 
very beautiful room, as all the walk 
are arcaded ina similar manner and the 
roof was completely vaulted in stone 
—L. M., Middlesex. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 
AT PLAY 


S1r,— Your readers may care to see a 
second picture from the Christmas 
pantomime at Oflag IX A, Fur Flies 
over Fugia—this time of the orchestra 
The cast was shown in your cvrres 
pondence pages last week.— REN! 
Scott-MartTINn, St. Albans, Hertford 
shire. 





























































































































PANTOMIME ORCHESTRA AT OFLAG IX A. 


S,#ting—Lieut. Goldsworthy, Capt. Hart, Major Spearing, Brigadier the Hon. Nigel Somerset, (S.B.0.) Capt. Fox, Major Coull, Lt. Col. 


Gethen, Major Hicks. 
Middle 


Back—Lieut. Jeffrey, Capt. the Rev. 


-Lieut. Bowcock, Lt.-Col. Adams, Capt. Farley, Major Ford, Major Read, Major Percy-Hardman, Capt. Bucknell, Capt. W ht 
Lake, Capt. Digby, Pte. Baker, Major Godson, Lieut. Mitchell. 


See letter: Prisoners of War at Play 
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.1 dont think Il! have 
any more trouble with 
Dy my radio. The dealer \, 
ea pat it right with a 
Brimar Valve |” 


One 


There are millions of Brimar Valves in 

use throughout the country. The best 

testimonial to their efficiency, is their 
increasing popularity. ¢ 
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Until then oes ren we sens vv 


funeral of E.P.T. we will know that the inconvenierces 
of war-time living have not been in vain. Until 
then — despite countless personal problems — British 
farmers continue in their drive for increased pro- 
duction. And, with the help of Fordson Tractors, 
by conserving every drop of precious tractor 
fuel, they will bring home a Victory harvest. 


Farm by Fordson. 


DAGENHAM. 









WASTE IT. 
SAILOR 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, ESSEX 


Wills zMULKY WAY 


(evaporated) 











There are three stages in the @., Talbot-Stead Tube Company was 
making of evaporated milk. Stage 3 ’ responsible for charming the steel 
one is Strawberry (calved in February | tubes into the intricate shape shown 
now giving three-and-a-half gallons). in stage two, and it is not the first 
Stage two is a six feet wide double coil | time that manufacturers have watched 
of stainless steel tube. Stage three is | their difficulties evaporate through the 
what you buy over the counter. The | channels of stainless steel tubes. 


An advertisement published by @ Tube Investments Limited for 


TALBOT-STEAD TUBE COMPANY LTD 


GREEN LANE? WALSALL 
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COWS ON THE NEW 
LEYS 


OME of the new leys sown on 
bare ground in April and May 
are now most impressive. They 
are full of good keep—too good 
for the cows if they have un- 

restricted grazing. I am not thinking 
of cows getting blown, but of the minor 
form of indigestion which lowers the 
milk yield instead of boosting it as 
would be expected when the cows are 
on lush feed. The trouble is due, Iam 
told, to an excess of crude protein and 
a consequent strain on the digestive 
system. One way of meeting this 
problem is to allow the cows only 
a limited area of fresh grazing on the 
ley each day. On a Cotswold farm 
last week I saw an electric fence run 
across the field. This is moved on, 
twenty yards or so, each day, giving 
a fresh strip for grazing in just the 
same way as a sheep fold is moved on 
each day. A further advantage of this 
is that the cows do not get the chance 
to range over the whole field, spoiling 
as much as they consume. The farmer 
reckoned that the cows would not 
clean up this particular field before the 
grass and clover was over-mature, so 
he would cut the far end of the field 
for hay. If the herd had enjoyed free 
range there would have been nothing 
to save. 
* * * 

HEN praised for the excellence 

of this clover and grass ley, the 

farmer assured me that he had another 
field even better. Here the grass and 
clover seeds had been undersown in 
a barley crop. He did not treat the 
barley crop generously. He was more 
interested in establishing a good ley 
which he intended to leave for four 
to five years. But he did give the 
young clover and grass seedlings a 
dressing of 2 cwt. of superphosphate 
broadcast on the stubble as soon as 
the barley crop was carried. Rightly, 
I think, he is a great believer in treat- 
ing the ley as a special crop on its own 
and giving generous treatment in the 
early stages. In the first summer after 
the leys have been grazed for a spell 
or cut for hay he makes a regular 
practice of top-dressing with 1% cwt. 
of nitro-chalk. He prefers this to 
sulphate of ammonia and, if he is lucky 
enough to get this form of nitrogen, 
his choice is no doubt wise, as his land 
is inclined to acidity in any case. 
* * 

ECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 

SUB-COMMITTEES (what a 
mouthful !) have been busy arranging 
farm walks. They are not really walks 
at all judging by the two I have 
attended in the last fortnight. On 
each occasion we made up a carload 
of neighbours to drive to the farm, and 
there we transferred ourselves to 
trailers. Seated high up on straw bales 
we were drawn round the farm by 
tractors. Six loads in all and, I 
suppose, 60 or 70 people. A pilot car 
from the War Agricultural Com- 
mittee’s fleet, neatly fitted with a loud- 
speaker, enabled the farmer to tell us 
about his crops and his cattle as we 
went round. Incidentally, when 
looked into from above, crops never 
look so good as from ground level. We 
drew up half a dozen times for a disser- 
tation on his system of farming, and 
then when we got back to the farm 
there were questions and answers. 
This is a good way to spend a Sunday 
evening before harvest. I picked up 
several ideas, and so no doubt did the 
others. But we did not walk. Some 
of us would not have completed the 
course in scheduled time, I am afraid, 
and on a sultry evening we should not 
have been very receptive of ideas, 
beyond the thought of a pint of beer. 

xe * 


STOPPED by the roadside to have 
a word with some hoers who were 
tackling a weedy crop of kale. They 
had got to the headland and were 





having an ‘“‘easy” to which the man 
with a hoe is entitled at the end of each 
row. These hoers were not, as | first 
thought, volunteers for a harvest 
camp. They were convicts | aving 
a day out of gaol. The warder «id not 
encourage conversation with the out- 
side world, but he did tell me tha there 
were plenty of volunteers for th 3 job 
which the men much preferred in sum. 
mer to routine work within the prison. 
A good mark to whoever is resp: sible 


for allowing this man-power to b> used 
effectively on the land. 
* * 
URTHER along the road ~ did 
find a party of women busy t ning 
peas. They were harvest camp »>lun- 


teers, and were pleased with em- 
selves and satisfied with the -amp 
conditions. A local farmer wh» has 
several hundred hens provided some 
cracked eggs for the camp, so the» had 
the real article poached once or wice 
a week. This is something that t-wns- 
people appreciate in these days, and 
I was glad they were getting a taste of 
country fare as well as hard work. 
These women came from a pa:t of 
Southern England which had a good 
many incidents in July, so they were 
enjoying the open air and nothing 
more disturbing than harvest bugs. 
+ £.@ 


OME newcomers to arable farming 

have only the vaguest ideas about 
crop rotations. They ploughed up 
grass fields, in 1939-1943, and have 
taken a succession of corn crops. Now 
they are thinking about putting down 
long leys to get their land back to 
permanent grass, because as arable it 
is what they call “tired.”” The land 
may be tired of wheat and barley. It 
needs a balanced rotation of crops to 
maintain output at the scale we are 
told will be needed for at least four 
years tocome. To those who want to 
know about crop rotations I recom- 
mend a Ministry bulletin (No. 85, 
price 4d.) written by Dr. H. 
Sanders. He knows his subject well, 
having been lecturer at the School of 
Agriculture, Cambridge, before he 
became Executive Officer in Hertford- 
shire. His next move is to Reading 
University, where he will take over 
the professorship of agriculture at 
the end of the year. We need a 
dozen like him, with robust common- 
sense as well as scientific knowledge, 
to fill the key posts in agricultural 


education. 
* * * 


ARM workers in some districts 

are not at all keen to work over- 
time this summer. They say, “ Why 
should we work for 9d. an hour and 
give the rest to the Government?” 
I have not the P.A.Y.E. tables by me 
as I write, but I doubt whether any 
of my men pay tax at the rate of 10s. in 
the pound on overtime. Anyway, this 
attitude of mind is all wrong. The 
soldier in Normandy or the sailor on 
a minesweeper does not stop to think 
about his pay. When there is urgent 
work to be done in the fields, saving 
crops that will save ships, there must 
be no holding back. Neither the 
farmer nor his men like the P.A.Y.E. 
system, but it would help if the farmer 
took the trouble to explain to any man 
who feels aggrieved just how the 
system works, assuming, of course, 
that he understands himself. The 
Inland Revenue people have bee»: con- 
gratulating themselves on the si.ooth 
way in which P.A.Y.E.has been :ntro- 
duced. There will be some headaches 
when the end of the year come: and 
the deduction totals are checked. The 
weekly performance takes 1¢ 30 
minutes, time that I grudge. as ! 
can always find something mor® con- 
genial to do’than act as unpaii tax 
collector. CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





SCOTTISH AND WELSH 
PURCHASES 


ESIDENTIAL demand 
accounts for most of the 
purchases of Scottish pro- 
perties at the present time, 
apart from farms which, of 

cours’. ure being bought as a business 

prop on, usually by agriculturists 
in th ime parts of the respective 

Prices are tempting for 
orting estates, in view of the 
cy of an eventual increment 


coun 
pure 
prob 
in va 


CA’ 3RIAN CONVERSIONS 
SC. ‘WHAT different considera- 
& T 


apply to some of the 
Welsh -ansactions, though there also 
ultin improvement in value 
oper: the immediate enquiry for 
accon -odation, and the adaptability 
of so. \any Welsh properties to con- 
versio’ into guest-houses and so forth 
helpi he demand. Quite as much 
as t » Lake District the people of 
Lanc ire turn when they think of a 
real h iday to Wales, and catering for 
their requirements should again 
becc as profitable as ever. In 
nearly every part of Wales, from 
Pembrokeshire to Carnarvonshire, 


especially in the coastal district, it has 
always been easy to find fine houses, 
standing in ample and often elaborate 


grounds, open for the reception of 
paying guests. Originally such houses 
were built for the personal use of 
wealthy families deriving their incomes 
from mills or mines during the peace- 
ful and comparatively tax-free years 


of the later Victorian period. The men 
who provided themselves with most of 
these pleasaunces have passed away, 
and their successors have neither the 
means nor the time and the inclina- 
tion now for quiet enjoyment of 
a large house, needing a large staff, in 
rural and coastal retreats. The 
changing habits of the ordinary 
holiday-maker ensure plenty of custom 
for any reasonably well-managed 
house, and the post-war outlook in 
that way is encouraging buyers, who 
contemplate either running the estab- 
lishments themselves, or deriving a 
good rent from letting them to persons 
who will. Not only in Wales but 
throughout the country there are 
scores of nice houses that, until five 
years ago, gave an excellent return as 
private hotels, and provided employ- 
ment—true it was seasonal for the 
most part—for thousands of hands. 
As releases from war-work happen no 
difficulty about obtaining staffs is 
likely to trouble venturers in the 
guest-house line; nor is there any fear 
of lack of patrons. 


BESIDE THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE 


ae ee chapter has opened in 
the eventful and in part melan- 
choly story of a famous Welsh seat, 
Hafod. It has been sold by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank & Rutley. The sale 
includes the mansion, nestling in the 
shelter of the Ystwyth Valley, as well 
as the Devil’s Bridge Hotel, over- 
looking the waterfalls of the Mynach, 
the home and other farms, and 3,413 
acres, much of it pointedly com- 
mended as containing a great quantity 
of matured timber. Of the last-named 
fact there is as little doubt that the 
timber imparts to the Ystwyth Valley 
a beauty justifying its claim to be 
among the finest scenery in the king- 
dom. The mansion is exceptionally 
la‘ce, having two spacious halls, five 
reception rooms, other apartments, 
| 26 bedrooms. It has its own 
»ine-driven installation of elec- 
ticity, The whole estate is freehold 
lies 14 or 15 miles from Aberyst- 

‘h. The existing mansion, which 

‘| laced one that was burned down in 
J/, Stands in the midst of a com- 
ratively restricted paved level, 
aked by lawns, and abruptly from 
‘ner edge arise the unmistakable 


lower undulations of the Snowdonian 
range. 


HAFOD’S REMARKABLE 
STORY 
ANY mansions have suffered the 
same fate as the original Hafod 
house, but not in many instances 
can the tragedy of a fire have been 
sadder. Colonel Thomas Johnes 
owned Hafod at that time, and he was 
a man of remarkable ability and 
scholarship. His translation of Frois- 
sart stands as a remembered example 
of his genius. The fire consumed not 
only the mansion but its owner’s 
manuscript collection, a gallery of old 
masters, and a rich representation of 
the sculpture of Thomas Banks, R.A. 
Nothing daunted, Johnes rebuilt the 
mansion, but misfortune still dogged 
his footsteps, and in 1812 came the 
worst calamity of all for him, the death 
of his only child Mariamne. He could 
‘no longer bear to live at Hafod, and 
took a Devon house, but lived only 
two years more. In that time he had 
commissioned Chantrey to carve a 
marble group showing himself and his 
wife by the deathbed of Mariamne. 
That his estates were put in Chancery 
perhaps indicated how involved his 
affairs had become in his closing years. 
Certain it is that he was never able to 
pay Chantrey for the marble monu- 
ment. So high was the cultured 
opinion of this masterpiece of Chan- 
trey’s that, though it was too large to 
be exhibited at the Academy, it was 
shown in a Spring Gardens exhibition. 
In default of full payment, Chantrey 
retained the group, and it was not 
until the Duke of Newcastle, later an 
owner of Hafod, felt the incongruity of 
making an exhibition of a memorial, 
that the marble was moved at his own 
expense to the church that Wyatt had 
designed for Colonel Johnes in 1803. 
George Borrow enlarged on the monu- 
ment in Wild Wales. The necessary 
footnote to the foregoing is that in 
1932 Hafod church was burned down, 
and the monument irretrievably 
damaged. Looking at Hafod simply 
as a property, it is impossible to 
exaggerate what it owes to Thomas 
Johnes. To him is due the credit for 
having clothed the surrounding hilis 
with trees, of which he planted 
millions. 


AUCTION POSTPONEMENTS. 
HE tendency to defer auctions 
continues, even in districts where 

no danger may be apprehended from 
the new form of enemy activity. One 
reason is that most of the principal 
offers call for consultations with 
London firms of agents or solicitors, 
and travel at the present moment is 
often uncomfortable. Sales of farms 
have been less frequent in the last few 
days, with Lincolnshire leading in 
price, if not always in acreage. Near 
Wisbech one buyer, a farmer in the 
district, took all the three holdings 
that came under the hammer, paying 
£20,000 for a total of 345 acres, and 
another buyer gave nearly £25,000 for 
rather less land. In Monmouthshire, 
220 acres, known as_ Blackbrooke, 
bought in when bidding reached 
£6,500, were sold just afterwards. The 
Rugby office of Messrs. James Styles 
and Whitlock has offered over a square 
mile, the Heath estate at Wolston. 
Sales included Heath House and 
16 acres at Wolston, let at £170 a year, 
for £4,400; Heath and Mickle Hill 
Farms, together 337 acres, let at £380, 
for £9,000, after being bought in at 
auction; and Manor Farm, 209 acres, 
let at £216 a year, for £5,750. The 
Earl of Bradford is about to sell 600 
freeholds in Walsall, ground rents, 
sites and other lots, yielding an annual 
income of approximately £10,000. Bir- 
mingham agents will hold the auction 
in the autumn. ARBITER. 
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Pay 








It is easy to seem prosperous by paying away your capital. 
The reserves of the soil are the landowner’s capital, and if 
these reserves diminish, his splendid crops are like a spend- 
thrift’s extravagances—a flowery road to ruin—the more 
magnificent the speedier. 

—ALFRED G. LOCK. 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 


FISONS Limited are the largest makers of Complete Fertilizers and 
pioneers of Granular Fertilizers. Fisons Fertilizers can be obtained 
through Agricultural Merchants or direct from the Manufacturers at 
Harvest House, Ipswich, and their Branches throughout the country. 


“The True Art of Manuring,” 1869. 























IMPROVE YOUR 


DAIRY HERD 


BY USING A 


PEDIGREE AYRSHIRE BULL 


FOR GRADING-UP YOUR 

NON-PEDIGREE AYRSHIRES 

OR FOR CROSSING WITH 
OTHER BREEDS 


Information from HUGH BONE, Secretary, 
Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society, 
58 Alloway Street, AYR, Scotland. 
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A HIGHLAND SUMMER 


ERY pleasant was it on those rare fine 

evenings of May and June, when 

swallows were skimming over the Loch 

field, in and out of the couched ewes 
and lambs, to stroll along the road by Loch Awe 
Side under a soft-green arch of birches and 
saughs, ashes and oaks, the latter a deep green 
now after the unwonted yellow of their foliage 
following long months of frost. The vivid depths 
of the green were wonderfully soothing, yet 
almost unbearable to eyes starved for so long 
on the bleached yellows and whites, dead-browns 
and colourless greys of the lifeless Highland 
winter—green of weeping larches throwing a 
bright flame of colour into brown alder-woods, 
backed by the dark green, almost black, clus- 
tered summits of five pine trees, which had 
been our precious colour in the naked woods 
through the long winter; unbroken green of 
bluebell plants carpeting the hanging slope of 
the woods; green masses of ferns covering acres 
of the steep hanging woods. Even at sunset 
there was a blessed warmth in the northerly 
breeze, which was pregnant with the drowsy 
musk of the rowan’s splendid white umbels and 
the honeyed sweetness of the birches. 

* * * 


Across the shadowy road darted burnished- 
copper redstarts, most beautiful of African 
summer visitors to the Highlands, with their 
powdered-silver brows, grey-lawn caps, jet 
damask cheeks and flaming breasts; and it was 
my conception of earthly paradise to couch on 
a mossy bank in one of the little ‘“‘parks”’ in 
the woods (where, curiously enough, there were 
four red stags in early velvet), watching a red 
squirrel nibbling a larch cone, and hear a cuckoo 
shouting a hundred times without a break. 
Three cuckoos calling in harmony incited the 
mellow-voiced wood-owls to hoot softly. One 
magnificently ruddy-brown owl sat and looked 
at us Out of his dark eye-cavities and said pee-wie. 

It was paradise to dwell with pure delight 
on the lovely falling plaints of willow warblers 


in the larches and saughs, and in amusing con- 
trast the joyous pee-pee-pee of those displaying 
with feverishly fanning wings. Their elusive 
laughter was always in the background of the 
woodland songs of lisping wood warblers and 
tree pipits: of siskins swinging like little gold 
parrots from the pine-cones : of cole tits sound- 
ing their sweet sane bell-notes: of robins 
rippling and blackbirds only now beginning 
their Highland song-season in the new warmth : 
of redstarts with their fine variety of nightin- 
gale notes : of woodpeckers drumming woodily; 
but above all others’ it was still the gay song- 
world of the chaffinch—the songster of the 
Highland summer. 


APAAAAAMAMAMMMM22 
Mr. Howard Spring is on holiday and 
will resume his articles next month 

PAPMAPAPUAAAPV PVA 


It was a great day! Deep in the woods 
Sheilah the spaniel flushed a woodcock from 
four boiling-hot eggs in their little round of 
dead-stuff in the bluebells at the base of a tree. 
Just below was a wallow, which the roe deer 
had opened up in the swampy ground on the 
high bank of a burn. It was now being exten- 
sively used and was churned round to a creamy 
consistency, with much whitish hair cast about. 
The dogs started the doe, which came bounding 
up, stopping from time to time, never seeing 
us, to stamp with her slender steel legs. 

Monadh the collie was very suspicious of 
the new scent of the badger, which had also been 
abroad, He had been re-bedding with dead 
bracken and busy opening up various holes. I 
found his earth-closet under the exposed roots 
of a giant sycamore, with heaps of turned 
earth and little piles of dung and pools of 
standing water. And then by an extraordinary 
chance, when we were bending over the sett, 
looking down into it, a badger suddenly thun- 
dered out of a side hole near the entrance and 
down the main burrow in a scutter of speed, 
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a By RICHARD PERRY 


flat to the earth! The loamy soil had staineg 
him a queer pale brown. 

Then, on a calm, perfect eve, I did what ] 
had wanted to do for a very long time—roweq 
across the loch and landed in a new worlq 
Raising my eyes from laying out the anchor 
I saw at my feet a little woody pool, and then, 
the next second, nine little dark-olive and gold 
ducklings, and, a few seconds later, a n it 


llard 
duck threshing over the pool across my ‘ront 
with anxiously beating wings. Lifting m. eyes 
from her, I saw a roe bounding away over an 


old dyke on the far side of the pool. She p- ased 
once among the bracken and birch sapli: +s to 
look back at me. This was clearly a spot rere 
man did not often venture and I was deli. ied. 
Wading knee deep through very old he. ser 
I climbed up through the birches and me 
out on to an afforested boggy flat some ~cres 
in extent, intersected by innumerable < ins, 
with thousands of seedling spruces, pl: ited 
each in its cut sod of peaty turf. W.o-n I 
squeaked on the back of my hand a «© pat 
peeped out of a drain. Then I went up ini» the 


birches again and smelt the fresh © thy 
fragrance of them and was very happy. 
* * * 


Up on the hill the mountain hares re 
chasing one another in twos and threes c : all 
sides—sixteen on a single acre of heat er: 
nine in a small ring—even running at the 
ravens in their jealousy, throwing out je’s of 
water with the kick of their powerful hind {eet ! 
There was none pure white now, but fifteen in 
every hundred had almost white bodies and 
completely brown faces. This make-up, to- 
gether with the yellow rings round their eyes, 
gave them a most comical appearance; and 
even those in their full summer fur, a dusky 
smoked-blue in colour, still retained the dark- 
brown cheeks. 

Scores of pipits and larks were moving 
about the moors and settling down in their 
summer territories, and every cairn and boulder 
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d to have its two or three cock wheatears 
ing themselves up in song-flight, with 
spread of brilliant white tails. ‘‘ Bub- 
pairs of curlew were scattered pretty 

over the length and breadth of the moors, 
ere was even a pair of golden plover on 
n knowe. Gulls were continually passaging 
» moors to their breeding lochs, milling 

¢ circles with joyful yelping high over 
chan, odd birds dropping down here 

ere to bolt a placenta or tear at a sheep’s 
Family parties of ravens were very 


if, 


busy with the dead, too—thirteen rising from 
one carcass. 

It was astonishing how noisy these Argyll 
moors were, when one remembered those of the 
Isle of Skye, almost void of life and sound. The 
joyous barking of the gulls was the dominant 
sound, but the croaking of ravens and ‘‘ kopock- 
ing” of grouse were of almost minutely occur- 
rence, while ever in the background were the 
multitudinous songs of larks, and one was 
seldom out of hearing of the song-snatches of 
the wheatears. 


THE TWELFTH—ETERNAL 


W of us have shot grouse, save in day- 
eams, in the last four years. We live 
memories with which the Twelfth of 
ugust is irrevocably bound up. Purple 
merging from the mists, blue lochs 
1 lonely hills, little amber burns through 
1er—these are vistas which abide. 
yet, when I cast back over many 
and try to pick out one in its entirety, 
cannot do it. My picture becomes 
2 of countless incidents, though nearly 
ani shooting within the sight or sound 
of the Atlantic. Nor can I conjure 
sions of grouse in great packs streaming 
ts in almost mathematical precision. 
see them in twos and threes and little 
ising to a brace of setters, or whizzing 
ghtning flash and unexpectedly round 
iider of the hill. In every recollection 
the same and yet a new delight, for, 
om his incomparable setting, there is 
s uncertainty about the grouse one may 
not see that gives an extra fillip to the 
; appetite. 
wever closely reasoned may be the fore- 
f the experts, little definite is really 
about the grouse until they face the guns. 
man of a bygone generation once 


remarked that ‘“‘no one should attempt to 
estimate the prospects until lunch time on the 


Twelft 


n°” 


That is why, perhaps, there are few 


more anxious moments than those which herald 
the first flights. Will there be a healthy stock 
of birds and, what is equally disturbing, will 
you hit them well and cleanly as of yore, or fall 
into the category of the ‘‘has beens?’’ Which is 
more likely to prove your undoing—his pace as 
he swings with the wind high above the butts, 
or his background as he flashes low across the 
heather? And even as you ask yourself the 
question the answer is supplied when a pair of 
ancient warriors hurtle round a knoll in front 
and have put sixty yards between themselves 
and danger before you even realise their 
passage. 

That is only the prologue. The play begins 
when the distant drivers’ flags can just be seen 
and a far-flung line of birds that look like spar- 
rows resolves itself in next to no time into a 
covey heading straight towards you. Eighty 
yards away, now forty, and even as you pick 
their leader, a dark old veteran doing a good 
sixty miles an hour, if a puff of wind should aid 
him, he will be over and forty yards behind you 
before a gun is well into the shoulder. You 
will be wise, I think, to let that bird go, and 
concentrate on his less sophisticated offspring. 

Now the fun is fast and furious; at light- 
ning speed, at every kind of height and angle, 
the grouse come on in coveys and in packs; 
some straight as arrows, some twisting in the 
wind like snipe. There is little time for con- 
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“which they travel easily and straight. 
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scious thought; two crumple in the air and fall 
thirty yards behind the butt, and yet another, 
from somewhere out of the blue, goes into 
a spiral nose dive as you hurriedly reload. 

This is grouse shooting at its best—a silent 
line of drivers using their wits, intelligently 
flagging wayward packs. But it is not always 
thus. Raging inwardly, one sometimes won- 
ders what end is served, save scaring the grouse 
into fits, by raucous shouts of ‘‘Over.’’ Pre- 
sumably the guns are not asleep. Admittedly 
the curving, swerving flights of grouse on a hilly 
moor are at once more difficult to control and 
follow with the eye than on a flat expanse over 
But 
wild, high and twisting birds are not rendered 
any tamer by the human voice; nor will indis- 
criminate flag-wagging turn them. Once they 
get the wind up nothing on earth will stop them 
save straight shooting. Driven grouse are 
never easy, but they are rendered more 
supremely, difficult by those who wait until the 
coveys are atop of them, merely making it 
tolerably certain that the second barrel will 
only dust their tails at fifty yards behind. To 
be sure it takes the expert to get off two shots 
in front and two at the departing covey, but to 
take your oncoming birds as far away as possible 
within decisive range is a golden rule in grouse 
driving. 

Then if we always shot with the precision 
of machine guns, if keepers never made mis- 
takes, if drivers never gave back answers, 
shooting days would lose that glorious uncer- 
tainty which is the salt of sport. In the general 
scheme of things the bag is of less moment than 
the manner of its making. So the day draws 
on, covey following close upon covey; now 
a double miss for which you cannot quite 
account; now a right and left to give a thrill of 
glorious achievement until the drivers close for 
the last time on the butts. Out go the dogs, 
down-wind, sniffing and questing up into the 
wind again, pouncing on flutters in the heather. 
Out and back, patiently and methodically, 
galloping on runners nose to ground, until the 
last bird is gathered. J. B. Drovuecut. 
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are perfect with grey flannels {or 
grand country occasions, but do not 
stand up to rough treatment. A 
grained peccary is tough and exceed. 
ingly warm lined with a came] 
fleece. 

The corduroy jackets at Lilly- 
whites are made with hip pockets 
a yoke at the back, and the collar 
allows the shirt to be pulled out 
making a dash of colour at the t! 
There are check shirts in Day 
and flannels at Marshall’s in 
kinds of tweed mixtures and it: the 
gayest of gay plaids. These have !ong 
sleeves and look very effective with 
worsted or corduroy slacks a:d a 
hand-knit pull-on added for a cold 
day. Marshall’s show slacks :) a 
rayon twill, a fine textured, d- 
wearing material like a duck, for 
warm weather. They show the» in 
turkey red with grey sweaters, ; aid 
shirts, or spanking white shirts, y7)1en 
they are smart enough for dininy: in 
the country on a warm night. 

Pinafore frocks are in the s: ime 
bright colour range and immen:cly 
popular. They are made just li!» a 
little girl’s and worn by grown-ups 
with schoolgirl blouses with Peter !an 
collars or sweaters. The other type of 
pinafore frock is really one-piece with 
a vest and collar of a bright pastel 
emerging from a woollen jersey dress, 
Sometimes there are short sleeves 
as well, matching the vest. The same 


(Left) For the farm, Jaeger make 

slacks in all kinds of tough materials 

—flannel, gabardine, worsted, tweed 

and a few in corduroy in corduroy 
colours 


(Below) A cotton overall in mixed 

flower colours buttoning down the 

front so that it can be laid flat to iron. 
Peter Robinson 
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VVERALLS SLACKS | 


LL the cinnamon, caramel and coffee browns, lime green, 
indigo blue, canary yellow, sultry gauguin pinks—these are 
what country clothes are made of. The sombre colours, with 
the exception of smoke grey—grey flannel, grey canvas rayon, 

grey worsted, grey Shetland tweed, grey hand-knits—are reserved for 
the town dwellers. The Land Girls’ cheerful russet browns, golden beige 
and Lincoln green are favourites for an army of civilian slacks, shirts, 
sweaters, socks and jerkins. Lime and canary yellow shirts are legion ; 
so are sweaters in every vivid shade of coral and begonia pink. Bandanas 
are riotous. A winning combination is russet brown slacks in a rough 
surfaced homespun; a corduroy jacket in chocolate brown with a lime 
green or canary yellow shirt in one of the new hopsack rayons. Slacks 
in a thick rough rayon like an artist’s smock are saddle-stitched and 
darted, chic in sail reds, russet browns and indigo blue, worn with a 
shirt or sweater in a violent contrast. 

Suéde jackets and jerkins are worn over Shetland sweaters in a 
different bright colour, or sometimes the front of the jacket is suéde, the 
sleeves and back hand-knitted in a thick coarse rib; so there is plenty 
of give. Pull-ons are smartest when they are thick and weather-worthy 
as a seamen’s, plain and hand-knitted in a rib, ending at the waistline 
in a taut band of fine ribbing that keeps a trim line. They are scarlet, 
Lincoln green, smoke grey, cherry, indigo blue, chestnut browns and 
worn with slacks in a second colour and a gaudy shirt. Chamois jerkins 
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Autumn Days” 


Classic all-purpose Dress and Jacket 

in soft worsted overcheck. In several 
delightful colourings. For personal se- 

Our factories are engaged on war work, and until peace comes ; ; ; 

we shall be unable to supply freely the sheets, ciiaeveniah, lection in the Suit Salon, Ground Floor. 
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thing is smart in a coarse rayon like 
a linen with a bunchy skirt, all un- 
pressed pleats, and a tight waistband. 
Pinafore frocks for ten- to twelve-year- 
olds are in jersey with a pocket planted 
in the centre of the “‘ bib ”’ and a second 
on one hip. The five- and six-year- 
olds have skirts with shoulder straps 
made in plain thick jersey when they 
have spot shirts, or in dice-checked 
worsteds with plain shirts or sweaters. 

Dungarees for both grown-ups 
and children are like the munition girls’ 
in dark blue denim. They are worn 
over brilliant shirts, over thick scarlet 
or emeiald sweaters, or Fair Isles 
evolved from every brilliant scrap of 
wool left over from collected knittings. 


NE can pick out the 1944 winter 

clothes by the brilliant coloured 
flashes at the throat. This motif runs 
right through not only the rough 
clothes for land girls, but the most 
sophisticated afternoon and dinner 
frocks as well. Many of the Laeta 
Ramage suits in the winter range of 
Moygashel have these vests and collars 
in a second colour—indigo blue with 
smoke grey, a pale greyed blue on 
black, coral on green, lemon on sail- 
red or russet-brown. The suits have 
deep hip pockets, short or three-quarter 
sleeves, and are tailored like a man’s 
suiting. Many have yokes with deep 
double seams that make them look 
broad shouldered. A dress for early 
autumn has a narrow Paisley vest 
running down into the dress for five 
or six inches and short sleeves of 
Paisley. This is charming in a del- 
phinium blue with a predominently 
blue and cherry Paisley, in brown with 
a tawny-mixtured Paisley. Pouch 
pockets are featured on a dress that 
has a sash slotted through the top part 
of them so that they are slung from 
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Marshall and Snelgrove 
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Woollen shirts are checked and plaid in brilliant colour combinations 
and are given long sleeves and turndown collars, as this one from 





the waist. A diagonal fastening ona 
cherry frock with long sleeves is pretty 

Buttons slanting across the bodice 
appear in most collections and make a 
distinct change in line from the 
hitherto inevitable centre fastening 
to coats and frocks. All kinds of 
fancy buttons and tie-ups are used, 
A black cloth coat with this diagonal 
one-sided fastening has a leaf of the 
black cloth pulled through each of the 
three buttonholes and fastening over 
with three gold leaves. Another has 
black fringe inserted, uncut, into a 
scroll that slants across the front of the 
coat where it fastens. The fringe laiq 
flat in this way looks like braid. Other 
black cloth coats have pockets and 
seams running round the hips that 
make them look like a suit. A coat 
with pockets shaped like hanc »ags, 
frame and all, is unusual without ‘ing 
bizarre. 


New woollens shown in the Cc: 
tions include duvetines woy in 
England, soft and matt as thos: ed 
by the French couiuriers; e! ve 
pile fabrics with a bouclé ya for 
warm winter coats, semi-sheer \ool 
jerseys for draped afternoon frocks, 
Printed woollens in Paisley and tic-silk 
patterns are strong. Superfine worsteds 


are being screen printed for shirts and 
frocks. The exquisite surface, resem- 
bling thick pure silk, takes the dyes 
well. Designs are small and live!y— 
fish in clay red and jade dive all over 
one with a white ground; a table laid 
with cloth, fruit, knives, forks, etc., 
is printed in brilliant impressionist 
colours on a turquoise background. 
Another has masks of all kinds in 


apricot and terracotta scattered on a. 


fawn ground: ‘“‘hay-making’’ shows 
laden hay wains driving slowly home 
over an idyllic landscape. 
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CROSSWORD No. 759 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

75 COUNTRY LIFE, 
treet, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 
first post on Thursday, August 17, 1944. 


(in a closed envelope) must reach “ Crossword 
2-10, Tavistock S 


No. 


NO?Z.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 














Name 





ACROSS 
1. To the truant it doesn’t mean the Parisians 
are evacuating ! (6, 5) 
9. Not the place for one’s heart (5) 
0. A far from breezy position, but not really lower 
in rank than an American general! (5, 3, 3) 


11. The girl from an osier bed? (5) 
12. She begins it, and in France is its end (5) 


. Mainly conservative tale, it seems (5) 

. Sort of blanket those down in 9 will wrap 
round them (3) 

. Now’s not the time for a fall of it ! (4) 

. Sound like eggs, maybe, but breaking them 
brings liberty (5) 

. A place for the effigy of 12 down (5) 

. Mother or myself? (5) 

. ‘When I play on my fiddle in Dooney, 

Folk like a wave of the sea.” ¥ 
. Legend (4) W. B. Yeats (5) 
. There’s nothing in a graduate that turns 
snakish (3) 

. Hop o’ mine? (5) 

. Twice mend (5) 

. Rather birdlike Admiral (5) 

. A clue in a dot (anagr.) (11) 

. Not effectual (5) 

. Poem of him born at Venusia (8, 3) 


DOWN 

. Farm in the West (5) 

. Relative (5) 

. Heads it is for these every time ! (4) 

. Try very hard, and you have it (5) 

. A polishing powder (5) 

. When Felix went shod (4, 2, 5) 

. Sounds as if it were going round O.K., but 
it’s actually its maker (11) 

. He has a church in the fields and a sum 
in November (5, 6) 

. Here indeed is a capital fellow ! (11) 

. Northern river choked with tares? (5) 

. Father’s away, or else he’d make a pasty ») 
. Disturb the ore (3) 

. Smudge (5) ; 
. ““More black than buds in the front 9! 
March.””—Tennyson (3) 





1er 

















(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
Address 








SOLUTION TO No. 758. The winner of this Crossword the clues of which 


appeared in the issue of August 4, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Chesterfield; 8, Toby jug; 9, General; 11, Realist; 
12, Donning; 13, Ideas; 14, Near sight; 16,.Started up; 19, Grief; 21, 
Imagine; 23, Not done; 24, Sitting; 25,,.Easy air; 26, Upon all fours. 
DOWN.—1, Cabbage; 2, Enjoins; 3, Tightened; 4, Raged; 5, Innings; 


6, Larking; 7, Starlit skies; 10, Light of heart; 15, Aspen leaf; 17, Ata 
stop; 18, Tuition; 19, Got asou; 20, Isobars; 22, Engel. 





25. Backward flow (3) : 

28. Has one of them got to be sweet to gi 
a relish for sugar? (5) 

29. Where many turn to pray (5) 

31, Remove to a distance (5) 

32. Land east reveals an antelope (5) 

34. Neecie-case (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 757 


Miss Norah D. Boyd, 
Dalmeny, Dover Road, 


S. Wanstead, E.. 
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making more. But fighting 
i men must be fed first; 
—_ and so civilian supplies are 
limited. But those with a 


quick eye for the famous 








name will still find such 





first-class buys as Heinz 


Baked Beans, Soups and created by 


_ Salad Cream. 
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57 Varieties 
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After Victory 


fensen will continue 
lo manu pacture fine Cars 
and maintain that high 
LCL AGA of efficrenc 
with which their ode 
has always been 


associated 
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JENSEN MOTORS LIMITED, BROMWICH, 





